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Editorial Comment 


OF PARTICULAR INTEREST to Phi Delta Kappa at 
the present time is a move under the auspices of 

the American Council on Edu- 
PROGRESS IN cation for the compiling and 
EDUCATION publishing of an Encyclopedia 

of Educational Research. Asa 
matter of fact, much of the preliminary work has 
already been done and approximately ninety per 
cent of the content has been assured through 
pledge of co-operation secured from more than 
100 contributors. 

Dr. Walter S. Monroe of the University of IIli- 
nois has done most of the preliminary work and 
will be editor-in-chief. He will be assisted by a 
small office staff, and, as the work nears comple- 
tion, by two editorial consultants and an editorial 
assistant. ‘The basic work, however, will be done 
by the collaborators, who have assumed responsi- 
bility for approximately 100 major areas of edu- 
cational research, and by other scholars chosen to 
assist in the development of the several hundred 
topics into which the major areas will be divided. 

It is proposed to make the encyclopedia a general 
reference work that will provide critical sum- 
maries and interpretations of the findings of edu- 
cational research, in which one would find a concise 
statement of what has been revealed through 
research in the numerous major fields of education 
and their many subdivisions. Each of the topics 
treated will be critically evaluated and the depend- 
able findings ‘“‘added up” and interpreted with 
reference to educational theory and practice. The 
contribution on a given topic will include (1) 
specification of the particular questions studied; 
(2) statement of what research has accomplished 
with reference to these questions; (3) interpreta- 
tion of the synthesis of the findings; (4) discus- 
sion of the need for further research; and (5) a 
highly selected bibliography. The contributions 


on the various topics will be arranged alphabeti- 
cally, together with appropriate cross references 
to form a convenient reference work of the en- 
cyclopedia type. 

The preliminary expenses incident to the calling 
of the conferences for the planning of the project 
have been borne by the American Council on Edu- 
cation. The University of Illinois has expressed 
its willingness to have the facilities of its Bureau 
of Educational Research devoted to the project. 
This means that Doctor Monroe will be in a posi- 
tion to devote a substantial portion of his time and 
the services of his staff to the work during the next 
two or three years. The contributors have agreed 
to make their contributions without cost to the 
project. A publishing house has formally offered 
to publish the encyclopedia at its own expense, 
and to pay a substantial royalty to the financial 
sponsors of the project. 

It is estimated that, in addition to the generous 
contributions of the University of Illinois and the 
contributors of the articles, it will be necessary to 
raise a budget of $25,000 to finance and complete 
the project. Ten organizations, because of their 
known interest in educational research, are being 
invited to become its financial sponsors. Phi Delta 
Kappa is among the ten approached and is asked 
to contribute $10,000: $5,000 in 1938 and $5,- 
000 in 1939. 

Financial sponsors will be given appropriate 
recognition in the volume itself and will be asked 
to name the members of a committee to advise 
with the committee in charge of the project, the 
latter committee being appointed by the American 
Council on Education. The advisory committee, 
named by the sponsoring organizations, would be 
consulted and its consent secured before making 
any fundamental change in the nature and organi- 
zation of the project. Furthermore, any contribu- 
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tion pledged will be contingent upon the raising 
of the full amount of $25,000. In further recog- 
nition of the financial sponsors, the members of 
these organizations will be enabled to secure the 
publication when completed at a substantial dis- 
count when purchased through the organization 
in which membership is held. 

All funds will be deposited with the American 
Council on Education which agrees to disburse 
the funds in accordance with the final budget 
adopted, to supply the financial sponsors with a 
regular audit of income and expenditures, and to 
return to each financial sponsor from time to time 
the proportion of the royalties received corre- 
sponding to its share in the total amount con- 
tributed. 

The need for such an encyclopedia in the field 
of education is too obvious to call for any extended 
statement in its support. Its promotion under the 
auspices of the American Council on Education 
insures its successful completion. The interest of 
Phi Delta Kappa in such a project cannot be ques- 
tioned. The extent to which the fraternity may 
feel itself free and ready to support the undertak- 


ing remains to be seen. This will be one of the 
problems confronting the National Council which 


meets in Cincinnati, December 28-30, 1937. 
Whatever may be the answer given to this ques- 
tion by the National Council of Phi Delta Kappa, 
the Encyclopedia of Educational Research should 
be compiled and published as another milestone of 
progress in education. If those who are being 
given this oportunity to serve as financial sponsors 
are unable to provide the necessary support, others 
must be found who will do so. On with The En- 
cyclopedia of Educational Research! P.M.C. 


IN THE EDITORIAL comments appearing in this 
publication a year ago, the need for a dictionary of 
technical terms in education 
was emphasized. The Amer- 
ican Council on Education 
through a special committee 
had previously studied the proposition but, be- 
cause of the large budget needed for the promo- 
tion of such a project, was obliged to abandon the 
undertaking. One of the persistent enthusiasts 
for the undertaking has been Dr. Carter V. Good 
of the University of Cincinnati. An editorial 


MORE EXACT 
TERMINOLOGY 


written by him appears in the current issue of the 
Journal of Educational Research. Because of the 
wide interest in such an undertaking and because 
of its relationship to the project described above, 
we take the liberty of reprinting the editorial. 


“Minimum essentials for the development of any 
scientific field are: (1) a uniform and technical termi- 
nology through which to express concepts and to com- 
municate information; (2) instruments and proce- 
dures for measurement and the gathering of data and 
evidence; (3) collection of specimens, exhibits, and 
documents whether in laboratories, museums, or li- 
braries; and (4) competent workers to conduct investi- 
gations, organize knowledge, and disseminate informa- 
tion. The field of education has made progress in all 
four of these directions, and the need for a more exact 
nomenclature has seemed especially urgent within the 
past few years, since advances have been made in de- 
veloping tools and techniques, in the formulation of a 
body of evidence, and in promoting the widespread 
consumption of research findings among the more 
than a million teachers of this country. 

“The problem of a more precise terminology in- 
volves more than the confusing use as synonyms of 
such terms as mark and grade, pupil and student, and 
curriculum, course, and program of studies. It in- 
cludes clarification of vagueness in usage and technical 
educational connotations of such expressions as inte- 
gration, articulation, activity, progressive, project, 
problem, and unit. The preparation of a comprehen- 
sive educational dictionary would do much to promote 
use of a vocabulary of increasing exactness and uni- 
formity among school workers and writers in educa- 
tion ; by so doing we could promote a common under- 
standing of problems and facilitate accurate inter- 
change of information and practice, even between 
countries. In fact, many of the heated arguments and 
so-called controversial issues in education (and other 
areas) are more a matter of lack of clarification, in- 
cluding confusion in terminology, than to differences 
in underlying or fundamental principles and concepts. 

“Such fields as law and medicine, and more te- 
cently psychology, have made available comprehensive 
dictionaries in their respective areas. Small begin- 
nings have been made in limited subdivisions of edu- 
cation which will undoubtedly be helpful as the 
starting point for a more complete work. There is 
widespread interest in and general recognition of the 
need for a comprehensive dictionary of educational 
terms. A detailed plan for the project has been pre- 
pared and is described in the Official Report of the 
1937 Meeting of the American Educational Research 
Association. The Research Association and the Amet- 

(Concluded on page 97) 





Problems of Social Delinquency 


By MERLE M. ODGERS 


TEPHEN GIRARD—mariner, merchant, banker, 
5 S and philanthropist—first saw the light of day 
on May 20, 1750, near Bordeaux, France. His 
career began at fourteen years of age when he 
sailed as cabin boy on a merchant ship from Bor- 
deaux to San Domingo. Thus his interest in ships, 
trade, and the sea began. At twenty-three he re- 
ceived a license to captain a merchant vessel, and 
soon after this crossed the ocean to New York and 
established himself in trade with New Orleans and 
the West Indies. 

In 1776, during this early period of his mer- 
chant trading, Girard arrived at the Delaware 
Capes in a severe storm and found it necessary to 
sail up the Delaware River to Philadelphia to re- 
plenish his supply of fresh water. Here he dis- 

sed of his goods and established a small store. 
Little did he know at that time of the immeasur- 
able honor and service he was to confer upon Phila- 
delphia during his lifetime and the rdle he was to 
play as her leading benefactor after his death. 

Mr. Girard’s interests soon stretched far beyond 
his business enterprises. In 1793 he became con- 
spicuous as a friend of humanity. While hundreds 
of citizens fled from the yellow fever epidemic in 
terror, Girard remained in Philadelphia, gave his 
fullest devotion to the stricken and dying, and 
risked his own life repeatedly by taking personal 
charge of the sick in a temporary hospital. This 
courageous service attracted widespread attention. 

He was the richest man of his time when he died 
in December, 1831. Through his will he left his 
residuary estate of approximately six million dol- 
lars to found a college in Philadelphia for ‘‘poor 
white male orphans,” as the will calls them. In 
1848 the doors of Girard College were opened to 
receive these ‘‘scholars,”” another term employed in 
the will to designate the boys bereft of their father, 
who are orphans according to a decision of the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania, and who may enter 


* This article on the contributions that a school like Girard 
College can make to the problem of social delinquency was 
given as a paper before the general session of the American 
Prison Association which was held under the auspices of its 
Section on Training School Education, October 13, 1937. 
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* Merle M. Odgers is President of Girard Col- 
lege, Philadelphia. He is a graduate (1922) 
of the University of Pennsylvania where he 
also received the A.M. and Ph.D. (1928) de- 
grees and became a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 


between the ages of six and ten and may continue 
until they are eighteen. 

Girard College is the boys’ home as well as their 
school, although many of them stay with their 
mothers or other relatives during the three vaca- 
tion periods of the year. Despite the fact that 
every one admitted is indentured to the City of 
Philadelphia as Trustee, and receives his entire care 
through the College, frequent communication with 
his nearest relatives and friends is maintained so 
that every advantage and means may be exercised 
to create home atmosphere and worthy home mem- 
bership as well as to develop ideals of citizenship 
and personal character. At the present time the 
student capacity of the College is seventeen hun- 
dred and thirty. 

The campus is not far from the center of Phila- 
delphia. In addition to Founder's Hall, the impos- 
ing Greek structure opposite the Main Gateway, 
the College has twenty-eight buildings designed 
for chapel, library, armory, music, recreation, dor- 
mitory, infirmary, residential, dining, and school 
purposes. With the campus and playing fields 
they cover more than forty acres of ground sur- 
rounded by a wall ten feet high, but not ten feet 
below the ground, as tradition has it. The cost of 
the entire plant is approximately thirteen million 
dollars. Through wise investment and careful 
management the endowment has been increased to 
about eighty-seven million dollars. 

Girard provided that the care of his College 
should be assumed by the mayor, aldermen, and 
citizens of Philadelphia, and their agents. In the 
earlier years the board of control was chosen for a 
brief term by the Councils of the city. Because of 
frequent changes and divisions in the board, and 
the inevitable uncertainty of policy because of these 
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changes, this method of control was found not to 
the interest of the College, and by act of the Legis- 
lature, approved June 30, 1869, the present Board 
of Directors of City Trusts succeeded to the earlier 
plan. This Board consists of fourteen directors, 
twelve of whom are chosen by the Board of Judges 
of the Courts of Common Pleas of Philadelphia. 
The Mayor of the City and the President of City 
Council are ex-officio members. 

The Girard College staff is organized under a 
number of departments. The Department of Ad- 
mission and Discharge receives applications for 
admission, investigates the qualifications of appli- 
cants, supervises their admission, carries on numer- 
ous investigations affecting the welfare of individ- 
ual boys while they are enrolled in the College, 
finds them positions when they are about to leave, 
and through visits to employers and through re- 
ports that are received, helps boys after they go 
out; in other words, it acts as a complete social and 
placement service. The Department of Student 
Personnel, which includes a psychologist and a 
psychiatrist, deals with boys who present special 
problems in their scholastic and social relationships 
and it gives the psychological examinations to ap- 
plicants for admission. The Health Service, which 
gives the physical examinations to applicants for 
admission, has as its main concern the preservation 
of the health of the boys, and employs the services 
of physicians, surgeons, nurses, dentists, and tech- 
nicians. The Superintendent of Domestic Econ- 
omy has charge of all such household arrange- 
ments of the College as the preparation and serv- 
ing of the meals, care of clothing, cleaning of 
buildings, and, in general, the duties that would 
be performed by, or under the direction of, a 
mother of a family. The older boys virtually take 
complete charge of the cleaning and care of their 
own buildings and the areas adjacent, and the 
younger boys do work of a lighter type. The 
Household Department has charge of the home 
life of the boys, their recreation, amusement, and 
athletics, with the boys divided, under the care of 
governesses, housemasters, and other supervisors, 
into sections and houses. The boys are whole- 
somely stimulated by intra-mural sport competi- 
tion on the playing fields, in the gymnasium, and 
in the swimming pool, and all the scholastic rivalry 
that such an arrangement implies. As a branch of 
the Household Department, a summer camp in the 


Poconos covering five hundred acres is maintained, 
Under the Business Manager all the business ac- 
tivities of the College are co-ordinated, including 
the purchasing of all materials and supplies used, 
the general business transactions, the compiling 
of pay rolls, and the general supervision of the 
business functions performed in connection with 
grounds, buildings, and domestic economy. 

But Girard prides itself most upon being a great 
school with a well integrated program of guidance 
and individual development and does not think of 
itself as an orphan asylum. It is a charitable insti- 
tution for fatherless boys, yet its philosophy is that 
of a forward-looking private boarding school that 
tries to bring to full fruition the capabilities of each 
boy under its care. Girard with its 1730 boys is, I 
believe, the largest private boarding school in the 
world, but it turns its back upon mass education 
and all that the term implies and seeks to handle 
each boy and his problems as a well-informed, 
well-intentioned parent might. In these efforts 
the work of its educational departments are of su- 
preme importance. 

As an educational institution Girard College is 
composed of three main schools: a Junior School 
of three years, a Middle School of three years, and 
a High School of five years. The High School is 
organized with a preparatory or Junior High 
School year and a Senior High School of four 
years. The Senior High School offers a full pre- 
paratory school course of instruction in academic 
subjects equivalent to eighteen units of college en- 
trance credit, together with vocational training in 
commercial studies or trade school. A boy nor- 
mally completes the course before his eighteenth 
birthday. 

During his last two years in the College a boy is 
required under direction of the schools to select 
specialized work either in commercial studies or in 
mechanical instruction, and to give a considerable 
part of his time to the department which he 
elects. Commercial instruction is provided in 
secretarial work, accounting, and salesmanship. 
These courses include bookkeeping, office practice, 
commercial arithmetic, geography, law, business 
procedures, sales methods, shorthand, and type- 
writing. To boys electing mechanical instruction 
preparation is given in the following trades: trade 
drawing, carpentry, pattern making, machine shop 
practice, electrical construction, foundry, forge 
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PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL DELINQUENCY 


and sheet metal practice, printing, painting, and 
auto mechanics. Practically all the printing work 
needed by the College is turned out by the students 
of the Printing Department under the supervision 
of its instructors. A considerable part of the con- 
struction, repair work, and electrical installation 
required by the College is done by the students of 
the Mechanical School. 

A post-high school course of from one to two 
years was established in 1931 for students of the 
College who graduate at seventeen years of age or 
under. This course is offered at the discretion of 
the College authorities to graduates whose pre- 
vious records and home conditions warrant their 
receiving the additional training, the consent of the 
mother or guardian, of course, also being obtained 
in each case. It aims to provide a well-rounded 
general education, a more complete technical or 
semi-professional training, and the acquisition of 
credits for boys who may later attend institutions of 
higher learning. The curriculum is suited to the 
needs of individuals and embraces both academic 
and vocational subjects, with laboratory and class- 
room work of College grade. 

The Library, another educational division of the 
College, has a main building and branches in the 
schools and dormitory houses. It unites the func- 
tions of a modern school library and a public li- 
brary. It is the aim of the College to make the Li- 
brary with its fifty thousand volumes a dynamic 
force in the lives of the boys, stimulating their 
varied interests by bringing the right boy and 
the right book together, and establishing reading 
habits which will become an important part of the 
boys’ equipment for life. 

In no particular is the work and influence of 
Girard College more misunderstood than in the 
matter of its religious training. This is probably 
due to an early and widely circulated biography of 
Stephen Girard which portrayed him as an atheist, 
a representation for which there appears to be no 
adequate foundation. Great publicity was given 
to the attack on the plan for the College by Daniel 
Webster in a suit to break the Girdard Will, but 
the Supreme Court of the United States decided 
there was no ground for the apprehension which 
prompted the attack. 

The first book brought to Girard College was 
the Bible, and the Bible has always had a foremost 
place in the teachings of the institution. The dif- 
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ference between Girard College and most other in- 
stitutions is that religious instruction at Girard has 
been given by laymen, and not by ecclesiastics. 
This is necessary because of the exclusion of clergy- 
men in accordance with the Girard Will. Yet no 
meal is eaten in the institution without an invoca- 
tion of the Divine blessing. Grace is said by the 
boys in turn. The assembling of the student body 
for Chapel service, of which a part invariably is 
Scripture reading and prayer, is a daily practice. 
On Sunday two Chapel services are held, and at 
one of these an address is delivered either by some 
member of the official staff of the College or by a 
visiting layman. The other service is given to 
Bible teaching or a discussion of the life problems 
of boys. May I say in passing that some persons 
regard the interior of the Girard Chapel as the 
most beautiful interior in Philadelphia. 

Among the list of Chapel speakers are judges of 
the courts, prominent physicians, lawyers, business 
men, and educators. The laymen of the community 
have felt laid upon them a sense of obligation for 
religious instruction in Girard College, which has 
brought to these services sincere consecration, and 
a high order of talent. No conception of the work 
of the College is more false than that the institu- 
tion is irreligious or non-religious. 

The service of Girard College is too far-reaching 
to be calculable since its benefaction has become 
one of the great charitable, educational, and social 
enterprises of the world. More than twelve thou- 
sand recipients of its ministrations have already 
gone out into life to noble living and successful ac- 
complishment in commercial, industrial, and pro- 
fessional positions. What would these boys have 
become as members of society, and what measure 
of success in life could they have achieved, had it 
not been for this institution? 

One might take this question, limit it somewhat, 
and restate it as follows: “Has Girard College 
made any contribution to the problem of social de- 
linquency?”’ 

I suppose that the whole problem of social de- 
linquency is really one of juvenile delinquency and 
that few criminals have not been juvenile offenders 
in one way or another. Figures of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation indicate that almost 60,000 
minors were arrested during the first nine months 
of 1936 and that these 60,000 represent 17 per 
cent of all arrests made during the period. Almost 
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half of those arrested for stealing automobiles 
were under 21 years of age. 

At this moment, I am told, approximately one 
out of every 600 persons in this country is serving 
time in a federal prison, a state prison, a jail or 
a reformatory. Forty per cent of this large group 
of 200,000 are between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty-five, with the eighteen and nineteen-year- 
old youths contributing the greatest number of 
offenders. 

What part have the 12,000 alumni of Girard 
College played in this unfortunate drama? Only 
one lad who completed the high-school course at 
Girard belongs to this group of offenders. Ten 
others had once attended Girard but had left prior 
to graduation, nine of them for malconduct. Only 
three of these eleven boys are second offenders. 
Please note that these lads with criminal records 
are only eleven of thousands of former students. 
We believe that our boys are generally quick to 
learn their lesson when called to task for a misde- 
meanor. Though many of them come from under- 
privileged families where poverty and malnutri- 
tion prevail and where the predictable social se- 
quelae are unpromising, and though it is safe to 
say that a minority of them come from families in 
which one or more members are or have been de- 
linquent, their own criminal record is indeed low. 

In a study prepared by Nathaniel Cantor under 
a grant from the General Education Board to the 
American Council on Education, the following fac- 
tors for making criminal careers are set forth: bad 
home conditions, low intelligence, misdirected 
gangs of boys, idleness, bad health, lack of moral 
training, dull schools, poverty, cheap movies and 
lack of work. 

In combatting these factors that make criminal 
careers, Girard has certain methods and proce- 
dures. Let me refer to some of these. 

“Bad home conditions.”” Even the most ex- 
treme proponent for keeping the boy in his family 
rather than placing him in a large boarding school 
would hardly attempt to maintain his position if he 
knew that the home conditions were bad. It is 
certainly true that most of our boys come from 
homes where there has been no delinquency, but 
for a minority Girard College provides, without 
doubt, a saving environment. 

Here at Girard are none of the incentives for 
crime. Here are no maladjusted parents or in- 
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secure home life, which in my opinion contribute 
more than most other environmental factors to the 
instability of a growing child. Here instead is a 
roadway that, unlike the course of empire, east- 
ward takes its way. The little boy who enters Gi- 
rard at the age of six, seven, eight, or nine first 
lives in one of the six houses at the west end of the 
campus. This is the famous House Group where 
a boy lives with approximately twenty-five others 
in a house that is self-contained and that furnishes 
a transition from the life of the home to congre- 
gate life. As he moves eastward from one dormi- 
tory house to another, he advances along the main 
road of the campus, which is in one respect less 
than one mile long but which in another respect 
is more than nine years long, until, after living for 
three years or more in one of the upper halls, he 
reaches Allen Hall, which houses the graduating 
class, a house with double rooms that affords its 
boys more responsibilities and freedom and a tran- 
sition from the congregate life of the College to 
life outside. It is a long road that cuts its way 
through the campus. Its homes, we believe, offer 
good home conditions. 

As a matter of fact, every boy in Girard College 
comes from an environment where there exists one 
of the most important factors that make for ‘‘bad 
home conditions.” This is the broken family. 
The Girard boy comes from a family broken by 
death, one in which the surviving parent, under 
the Will’s requirement of poverty, must be a wage 
earner as well as a mother. 

“Low intelligence.” The relation between in- 
telligence and delinquency is debatable. We have 
conflicting evidence upon this question. In select- 
ing the more intelligent boys at Girard we may be 
accepting as many potential criminals as would 
come to us from an unselected group. Lack of 
funds forces upon us a choice of applicants and a 
selective admission system which challenges the 
best efforts of a psychologist, a physician, and 
others of the staff. As a result, we probably get 
the more educable and more promising of the 
underprivileged group. We work with these, not 
because of an unwillingness to work with less 
promising boys but because we must make a selec- 
tion from those who apply. 

“Misdirected gangs of boys.” At Girard a boy 
lives and develops in a controlled environment 
which is favorable for later success. This does not 















mean that there is no room for gang activities, for 
there must be such activities in the life of every 
healthy American boy. It is the job of our educa- 
tors to see that these gang activities are turned in 
the right direction under vigilant guidance that 
does not have the appearance of interference or 
frustration. Numerous clubs, the Boy Scouts, or- 
ganized sports, and hobbies of all sorts provide 
wholesome outlets for the gang spirit. 

“Idleness.”” A recent writer (Earl S. Rudisill, 
“Moral Training,”’ Studies in Honor of Lightner 
Witmer, 1931) has said, “Leisure is a privilege 
and a threat. Most people are relatively safe only 
when asleep or at work.” The motto of Stephen 
Girard was ‘‘To rest is to rust.’” A month before 
he died he said: ““When Death comes for me, he 
will find me busy, unless I am asleep. . . . If I 
thought I was going to die tomorrow, I should 
plant a tree nevertheless today." This philosophy 
has profoundly influenced Girard College. It is a 
busy place. The devil finds there but few idle 
hands. When the phrase “education for leisure”’ 
became popular a few years ago, authorities at Gi- 
rard paid no attention to it, for they had been carry- 
ing on “education for leisure” for years. Educa- 
tion at Girard means hard work because of high 
standards, and in this connection it may be well 
to recall Woodrow Wilson’s definition of char- 
acter as “‘a by-product of hard work, honestly per- 
formed.” But leisure time at Girard is not idle 
time: it is filled with wholesome and constructive 
activities. 

“Bad Health.” Defects of nutrition and poor 
physical condition are perhaps less significant as 
reasons for delinquency than we have been led to 
believe. Nevertheless a continued belief in the 
creed “A sound mind in a sound body,” as ex- 
pressed by the Roman poet, leads us to maintain a 
Health Service of which we feel proud. We want 
our product to be a healthy citizen as well as an in- 
telligent and a moral citizen. We think that a 
product of this type will know what is “‘cricket” 
and what is not. 

“Lack of moral training.” Dr. Cheesman A. 
Herrick, who retired last year from the presidency 
of Girard College, had made an unceasing attempt 
for a quarter of a century to create there the soil 
and atmosphere in which character may grow. The 
school puts the same emphasis on character-build- 
ing as the English public school. Girard said in 
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his will: ‘‘My desire is, that all the instructors and 
teachers in the college shall take pains to instill 
into the minds of the scholars the purest principles 
of morality, so that, on their entrance into active 
life, they may, from inclination and habit, evince 
benevolence towards their fellow creatures, and a 
love of truth, sobriety and industry, adopting at the 
same time such religious tenets as their matured 
reason may enable them to prefer.” There is no 
suggestion here of a formal program in character 
training laid out in a syllabus as though it were a 
year of algebra or French. There is no profit in 
making an elaborate plan of the sort that I have 
seen in which a boy’s life is symbolically repre- 
sented as a kind of Pilgrim’s Progress with a Val- 
ley of Despair at the side of the road on which the 
boy marks his development from day to day. What 
happens, for example, when he finally climbs the 
mountain on the right upper side of the chart? Is 
he through with character development then? 
Well, hardly. We are interested in nothing of this 
sort but in a well integrated program of living. 
The whole school must be shot through with char- 
acter building factors. 

“Dull schools.” No one other than the student 
himself can pass on whether the school and the 
teacher are dull. I might be tempted to enter upon 
a long digression concerning school motivation, 
but I refrain and I drop this matter by saying that 
with a sanely progressive program we attempt at 
Girard to make our formal school work anything 
but dull. 

“Poverty.” This is, of course, only one unfor- 
tunate feature of life among the underprivileged. 
When a boy enters Girard he becomes at once the 
son of a rich father and, until he leaves the school 
at least, his days of poverty are over. His living 
standards are raised. What he expects to gain 
from life gradually becomes definite. This de- 
velopment is of small moment in comparison with 
the other changes that the boy undergoes. Here 
let me restate what many of you recognize to be 
true. Heredity sets the limits within which an in- 
dividual may develop. It is a fixed thing. You 
and I can do nothing about it either for ourselves 
or for those with whom we are working. On the 
other hand, environment determines how far the 
individual may develop within those limits. This 
is something that we can do a great deal about. At 


(Concluded on page 95) 
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Dr. Paul Monroe on Greek Ideal 


of Liberal Education 
By R. ANDREW MACKIE* 


To the Greeks, education meant the process of de- 
veloping personality. It order to develop personality, 
the Greeks held that the intellect, the sense of beauty, 
the moral nature, and the body had to be trained har- 
moniously. 

Moral Training 


The moral duty of each free Greek was to decide 
what life was to be lived for; he had to decide what 
was worthwhile in life and in order to make this deci- 
sion, he had to study himself. Socrates said the duty 
imposed upon each individual was to know himself. 

Each Greek found in his rational nature the sanction 
for determining his own ends in life; and in his moral 
nature the conception of these ends as shaped by his 
own being. Through the realization of his own na- 
ture each must work out the things that life is to be 
lived for. Moral responsibility and moral freedom, 
freedom under and through the law discoverable in 
one’s own nature, were first conceived and applied to 
every individual by the Greeks. 

After deciding what is worthwhile in life, each 
free Greek made everything—art, science, religion, 
and philosophy—a means to that end, but subservient 
to it. No matter what decision was reached, it was 
understood that the child and the youth had to have 
certain moral qualities inculcated: bravery, reverence, 
prudence, temperance, truth, pride, honor, loyalty, 
courage, moderation, proportion, control of temper, 
patience, endurance, fortitude, devotion, and a consid- 
eration for the rights of others—none of these moral 
qualities were neglected. 

The Greek ideal in the Homeric period was found 
in the man of action and the man of wisdom. The 
man of action—the warrior—was typified by Achilles, 
whose virtues were bravery and reverence. The man 
of wisdom—the reasoner—was typified by Odysseus, 
whose virtues were prudence and temperance. (These 
ideals, which originated in Homeric times, were ac- 
centuated during the entire period of the ‘Old Athe- 
nian education.’’) 

The primary virtue of the man of action, the war- 





* The author is a lecturer on the History of Education at 
the School of Education, New York University. This article 
is a study of the Greek ideal as presented by Dr. Paul Monroe 
in his writings on the history of education. 
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rior, was that of bravery. Bravery, however, was to be 
tempered by reverence. The man who had no fear, 
like the man who had no sense of shame or modesty 
in his dealings with his companions or was insolent in 
his attitude toward the gods or his elders, was guilty of 
irreverence, that is, he lacked proper balance in action. 
A proportion or harmony, an avoidance of extremes, 
was the Greek ideal. 

The other side of this ideal of wisdom was the 
Greek wholemindedness. In order that good judg- 
ment be exercised, it was necessary that the desires and 
passions be brought under control. This control of 
the appetites by reason is the temperance or whole- 
mindedness of the man of wisdom; it is the balance 
or harmony in thought that corresponds to the balance 
in action demanded by their ideal of reverence. This 
union of thought and conduct in a life of action guided 
by reason remained the Greek ideal even to the later 
philosophical stage. 


Methods of Moral Training 


1. Mingling in society 

The pleasures of private life, whether amusements 
in sport and games, attendance upon the theater, or 
social gatherings for eating and drinking, were con- 
trolled, for social ends, by the Athenians. 

The state and the entire social life became a school 
in which, although effort for physical perfection was 
not neglected, yet greater emphasis was laid upon the 
intellectual and moral growth. Thus was obtained the 
highest conception of the elements of nobility, or vir- 
tue, that constituted the ever developing ‘‘worth” of 
the Athenian citizen. Their task, as a people, was the 
formulation of principles of conduct into which the 
volition of the individual entered, and through which 
he rose to moral freedom by a recognition of his own 
moral responsibility. 

The growth of the abstract formulation of the moral 
sense came largely with their philosophy; that of the 
concrete embodiment of moral responsibility through 
the city-state. 

2. Reasoning and gymnastics 

Through gymnastics the Greek youth was taught 
patience, endurance, fortitude, courage, loyalty, devo- 
tion, and a consideration for the rights of others. 
Whole-mindedness, or temperance, the control of the 
passions and the emotions by reason—was also ob- 
tained. Above all, the co-ordination of thought and 
action was secured through this same training. 

3. Association with elders 

The young people in Ancient Greece were taught 
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morality in another very sensible way. It was partly 
the direct association of the boy with an adult, the 
child with the pedagogue, the youth with the “in- 
spirer,” that the Greeks brought about the moral edu- 
cation of the young in a most practical way. 

Though all his teachers united in giving him dignity 
of bearing and of breeding, becoming manners, grace 
of conduct, modesty, reverence for elders, and respect 
for laws, these special teachers furnished him a direct 
model for the formation of character which the boy 
must approximate through conscious and unconscious 
imitation acquired through constant association. 

For the Greek boy education always had an attain- 
able aim, since he possessed a concrete, definite model 
by which he shaped his character and directed his con- 
duct. Education was not a formal lifeless process, but 
a living of a type of life full of activity and pleasure, 
of expression of self and of an attempt at concrete 
forms of virtue made real to him through the conduct 
of an “inspirer.”” 

4. “Learning to do by doing” 

Greek education was first of all a doing, only in the 
second place a learning, process. The Greek schools 
devoted their efforts to the shaping of conduct. Early 
action was shaped directly by authority. 

It was all a doing—a formation of habits, of cour- 
tesy, of graceful bearing, of temperance in thought and 
action, in control of emotions and passions, and in 
giving expression in action to the ideas of harmonious, 
beautiful, and virtuous conduct. 

5. Training followed by instruction 

Only afterward does it become a learning process. 
When the habit is once formed by exercise, training 
must be followed by instruction in order to make the 
habit permanent by making it rational. The aim was 
to replace arbitrary authority with reason as the basis 
of virtuous conduct, at the same time producing har- 
mony between the inner life and the outward action. 
The relation between instruction and activity or ex- 
pression, as developed in modert, education, is thus 
reversed. 

The Greeks held to the scriptural principle that if 
one does the deed, the knowledge of doctrine will fol- 
low. By guiding conduct by those ideals that possess 
universal validity, instead of by mere opinion, one 
lived the virtuous life. 

With the Greeks the high ideal of expression of in- 
dividuality in the realm of reason and the apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful was never to be separated from 
life—from conduct. 

6. Music 

Concerning the moral ends of the musical educa- 
tion, a sentence from the description of a school by 
Plato will bear repeating: “They (the music teachers) 
make rhythm and harmony familiar to the souls of 
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boys, that they may grow more gentle, graceful, and 
harmonious, and so be of service both in words and 
deeds; for the whole life of man stands in need of 
grace and harmony.” 

“Gymnastics for the body, music for the soul” has 
been quoted often as the Greek conception of educa- 
tion. 

Although all of what has been said is true, their 
moral ideal may be criticized adversely. In the con- 
crete realization of their ideals there was much that is 
repellent to modern thought and morality. With their 
Oriental attitude toward womankind and toward the 
great masses of slaves and serfs; with the absence of 
all thought of the gods or of the future life as having 
to do with either motive for, or outcome of conduct 
in this life, there could not but be very much in their 
lives foreign to our conception of morality. Moreover, 
their versatility borders on the insincere, even the dis- 
honest, while their lightheartedness often becomes 
frivolity and licentiousness. 


Mental Training 


To the Greeks we owe the first attempt to secure 
development of personality on the thought side. The 
love of knowledge for the sake of knowledge found 
with them its first devotees. 

With the Greeks, first of all, knowledge ceased to 
be the servant of theology and the special privilege of 
the priesthood. The application of the intellect to 
every phase of life was the task of the Greeks: they 
made a study of man, nature, and the supernatural in 
a fearless manner; it was they who first strove to live 
by reason. They first formulated the conception of 
man as primarily a rational being. 

No longer held in check by that repressive awe for 
the supernatural as characteristic of the East, the Greek 
lay mind possessed a curiosity, ever-penetrating, but 
not irreverent, and an imagination ever free; but not 
inclined, either, on the one hand to irrational fantasy ; 
or on the other to gloomy mysticism. Plato’s phrase 
“Let us follow the argument wherever it leads” is as 
characteristic of the intellectual bravery of the Greeks 
as it is foreign to the reverent, even superstitious, qui- 
escent oriental countries. 

The aim of education was to give knowledge to the 
individual by developing in him the power of thought. 
Every individual has within himself the power of 
knowing and appreciating such truths as those of fi- 
delty, of honesty, of truthfulness, of honor, of friend- 
ship, of wisdom, of virtue, or has the possibility of ac- 
quiring this power. This is the education that is 
worthy of a free man and will render him capable of 
profiting by or using his freedom. This is the phase of 
knowledge in which Socrates was interested—the 
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knowledge which is derived from one’s own expe- 
rience and which is the basis of right conduct. 

Pericles said: “For we have a peculiar power of 
thinking before we act and of acting, too, whereas 
other men are courageous from ignorance and hesitate 
upon reflection and they are surely to be esteemed the 
bravest spirits, who having the clearest sense both of 
the pains and pleasures of life do not on that account 
shrink from danger.” 

And if a few of us are originators, we are all sound 
judges of policy. The great impediment to action is, 
in our opinion, not discussion, but the want of that 
knowledge which is gained by discussion preparatory 
to action. 

Physical Training 

In the period of school life from seven to sixteen, 
fully half, and before the fifth century more than half, 
of the boy’s time was given to the palaestra. 

In the schools the exercises were organized into a 
definite course of study called the pentathlon. This 
included in succession, jumping, running, throwing 
the discus, throwing the spear, and wrestling. At the 
age of seven Athenian boys began to receive physical 
training. At fifteen he might take up training of a 
more advanced character at the gymnasia. 

The formal education of the ephebic period, includ- 
ing the two years in the gymnasium and the two years’ 
garrison duty, likewise consisted for the most part in 
physical training. When eighteen, the youth took the 
oath of loyalty to Athens, and for two years, as a cadet, 
continued his education with a course in military 
duties. 

From all this the Greeks got much more than mere 
physical development. Moral results were no less im- 
portant. Whole-mindedness, or temperance—the con- 
trol of the passions and the emotions by reason—was 
thus obtained. 

Games and physical contests were not indulged in 
haphazardly as with the modern youth, nor partici- 
pated in by the few for the entertainment of the many. 
Nor were the standards of excellence the same as mod- 
ern ones. Success consisted not so much in the win- 
ning of a contest as in the evidence given of the proper 
form of the exercise, in graceful and dignified car- 
riage, in control of temper and of skill. 

Above those exercises that called for display of mere 
force were prized such games as called for quickness of 
perception and evidence of courage or ‘‘pluck.” Above 
all, the co-ordination of thought and action, the fitting 
of conduct to precept, of word to action, was secured 
through this same training. There resulted that har- 
mony between the inner thought life and the outer 
life of conduct which formed the ideal of the Greeks. 
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Aesthetic Training 


In respect to the aesthetic development of personal. 
ity, the Greeks have had no equal. To them first and 
beyond all others was given the power of expressing a 
general truth in concrete embodiment. For art is but 
the embodiment of some truth, ideal, or experience 
that has universal validity and has been generalized 
and then put into concrete individual form such as can 
be comprehended by all. It then depends for inter- 
pretation rather upon the imagination than the rea- 
son: it becomes a matter rather of appreciation than 
of logical understanding. This power the Greeks de- 
veloped to the highest degree. 

In sculpture, painting, music, poetry they created the 
various forms of expression which are called the beau- 
tiful. Even prose felt this influence: for with the 
Greeks, as distinguished from the moderns, oratory, 
history, and other forms of prose were not more scien- 
tific products, but were forms of art under the patron- 
age of the muses. 

The Greeks were far more sensitive to fine distinc- 
tions of all kinds than any other people. This they re- 
vealed in music, in sculpture, in architecture, and in 
literature. 

The task of the Greek schoolboy was largely to give 
improvised musical expression as accompaniment to 
the recitation of the Homeric or other poems. This 
task called first for the appreciation of one form of art 
and for the creation of another in harmony with the 
first. 

That the Greeks were far more sensitive to fine dis- 
tinctions than any other people has been pointed out 
by almost every student of their literature and life. 
Consequently not only in music, in sculpture, in archi- 
tecture, rhythm, and metre, but also in regard to phy- 
sical pain and matters of conduct, a proportion or har- 
mony—an avoidance of extremes—the attainment of 
the proper medium was the ideal. 


Political Training 


It was the Greeks who first worked out the concep- 
tion of political freedom in and through the state, and 
the idea that education was to fit for this citizenship. 
The Greek city-states were the first self-governing com- 
munities. In Greece first the idea of the public good, 
of the free devotion of the citizen to the state, of gov- 
ernment in the interest of the governed, of the rights 
of the individual, took shape. 

Greece first took up the task of equipping man with 
all that fits him for civil life and promotes his secular 
well-being: of unfolding and expanding every inborn 
faculty and energy of both mind and body, of striv- 
ing restlessly after the perfection of the whole and 
finding in this effort an ideal by which man becomes 
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like to the Gods. Their greatest statesman, Pericles, 
summed up the ideals of Athenian citizenship thus: 
“We alone regard a man who takes no interest in pub- 
lic affairs, not as a harmless, but as a useless character.” 
In respect to the masses of mankind, even of their own 
race, they had not moved much beyond the despotic 
nations of the East, for nine out of every ten Greeks 
were denied these high privileges of the free man. 


Vocational Training 


Plato develops the fundamental principle that each 
individual should devote his life to doing that which 
by nature he is best fitted to do—that is, to accomplish- 
ing his own particular good in life. Thus he will at- 
tain that which is the highest for himself and accom- 
plish the most for society. From this there follows the 
fundamental principle that it is the function of educa- 
tion to determine what each individual is best fitted by 
nature to do, and then to prepare him for this service. 


General Psychology in Montana 
High Schools 


By RAY BJORK* 


Educationally, Montana is distinctly the state of the 
small high school. The curriculum of these schools is 
constantly going through a process of evolution. The 
gist of the comments made by superintendents or prin- 
cipals of either the small or large high schools is that 
there are many new subjects that are demanding a place 
in the curriculum and that it is already overcrowded. 
In order to “fit the needs” of the pupils and to keep up 
with the ever changing social and economic conditions, 
subjects are being dropped from and added to the cur- 
riculum. Even though the courses in English, mathe- 
matics, history, and laboratory sciences have been con- 
ceded a permanent place in the high-school curriculum, 
the subject matter taught is constantly changing. New 
textbooks are constantly being written, and the old 
ones are continually being revised and rewritten in 
order to meet the curricular changes. At the same time 
there are other new courses that are “knocking at the 
door” of the high-school curriculum for admittance. 
Perhaps the course that is knocking the loudest at the 
present time is general high-school psychology. The 
interest in general high-school psychology seems wide- 
spread. Educators are discussing it pro and con at 
their educational meetings ; the school patrons are talk- 
ing about it; and the high-school students are discus- 
sing it and asking about it. Many of the magazines 


* The author of this study is superintendent of the Daw- 
son County High School, Glendive, Montana. He is a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa at the University of Minne- 
sota, 


read in the homes have sections on psychology of a 
popular nature, and the editors of these departments 
are constantly suggesting and urging that general psy- 
chology be added to the high-school curriculum. 

General psychology, since it is the science concerned 
with describing human behavior, deals with problems 
in which everyone is vitally interested and upon which 
everyone holds opinions. Since it deals so concretely 
with the individual’s personal, everyday behavior, it is 
a very live and worthwhile subject. There isn’t any- 
thing that interests us more than our own behavior. 
For students to have the opportunity to understand the 
principles and laws which govern their conduct, has a 
conditioning and sobering influence upon their daily 
life. Having taught courses in general and adoles- 
cent psychology to approximately seven hundred high- 
school students during the past nine years, the author 
testifies as to their enthusiasm and interest in the sub- 
ject matter studied in psychology. If student opinion 
is to be relied upon, psychology should be given a pre- 
ferred place in the high-school curriculum, rather than 
some of the traditional subjects which are being taught 
at the present time. 

Consequently in order to determine the extent to 
which general psychology is being taught in the high 
schools of Montana and to ascertain the general atti- 
tude of those responsible for the high-school curricu- 
lum toward the course, a simple survey was made. The 
following paragraphs are a report of the findings of 
this survey. 


Figure I. Post Card Questionnaire Used in Making the 
Survey of the Teaching of Psychology in the High 
Schools of Montana 








High School 
Directions: Encircle the correct answer or fill in 
the blank. 

Is psychology taught in your high school? (Yes 

No) For how many years has it been taught ?.......... 

In what year is it offered? (1 2 3 4) How many 

weeks is it taught? (18 36) Is it an elective or 
Number of students 

enrolled in psychology this semester? Boys 

Girls Total Title of the textbook used, 

date of publication, name of publisuer 














If psychology is not taught at the present time would 
you favor its addition to the high-school curriculum? 














Superintendent or Principal 











Figure I is a sample of the post-card questionnaire 
that was sent to the superintendent or principal of 
every four-year accredited high school in Montana. 
The superintendent or the principal or someone he des- 
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ignated was asked to give the information called for in 
the questionnaire. The questionnaire was sent to 192 
schools, and 141, or 73 per cent, of them replied. The 
high percentage of replies would indicate that the data 
compiled should have a high degree of reliability and 
should show the status of psychology in the high 
schools of Montana with a fair degree of accuracy. 
The high percentage of replies was probably due to the 
following reasons: (1) it took only a few minutes to 
answer the questions; (2) the reply card was self- 
addressed and stamped; and (3) general interest in 
the findings of the survey. 

To the question “Is psychology taught in your high 
school ?”’, of the 141 that replied 94, or 67 per cent, 
answered ‘“‘No” and 47, or 33 per cent, answered 
“Yes.” During the school year 1936-37 there were 
47 high schools in Montana that taught courses in psy- 
chology. What is more, it had been taught in some 
high schools over a period of several years. In 24, or 
approximately 50 per cent, of them it had been taught 
for a period of from one to five year; in 11, or 24 per 
cent, from five to ten years ; in 8, or 17 per cent, it was 
being taught for the first time; and 4, or 9 per cent, 
had taught it for a period of ten years or over. 

All the schools that reported taught psychology as 
a junior or senior subject. Not a single school in 
Montana permits freshmen or sophomore students to 
take it. In 36, or 77 per cent, of the schools both jun- 
iors and seniors were permitted to take it, while in 10, 
or 23 per cent, of the schools it was taught only to the 
seniors. In the 47 high schools that taught psychology 
40, or 85 per cent, offered it as an elective subject, and 
the remaining 7, or 15 per cent, as a required subject. 
It was considered a required subject in seven schools 
because it is one of several subjects offered alternate 
years, and the students had no choice as to whether 
they wanted to take it or not. 

The survey revealed that 40, or 85 per cent, of the 
high schools taught psychology for a period of eight- 
een weeks out of the school year and that 7, or 15 per 
cent, taught it for thirty-six weeks. It can be readily 
interpreted that the schools that taught it for eighteen 
weeks of the school year taught psychology as a one- 
semester subject. Whether one should interpret the 
teaching of psychology for thirty-six weeks to mean 
that it is taught as a full-year subject or as a one-semes- 
ter subject twice a year was not made clear by the 
questionnaire. 

It is when one analyzes the responses of the superin- 
tendents or principals of the 94 schools that did not 
teach psychology that one gets a fairly accurate cross 
section of the attitude toward the teaching of high- 
school psychology. To the question, “If psychology 
is not taught at the present time would you favor its 


addition to the high-school curriculum ?’’, 46, or 49 per 
cent, of the schools answered “Yes’’; 34, or 36 per 
cent, ‘No’; and 14, or 15 per cent were undecided. 
Nearly one-half of the high schools (19) teaching 
psychology in Montana use Robinson’s Practical Psy. 
chology, published by Macmillan and Company, as 
their basic textbook. There are five schools that use 
An Elementary Psychology by Phillips, published by 
Ginn and Company, and a like number that use Intro- 
duction to Psychology by Morgan and Gilliland, pub- 
lished by Macmillan and Company. (See Table I.) 


TABLE I. TEXTBOOKS USED BY THE HIGH SCHOOLS 
OF MONTANA THAT TAUGHT PSYCHOLOGY. 








No. of 
Date Schools 
Using It 


1931 19 
1927 5 


Author Title Publisher 





Practical Psychology Macmillan 

An Elementary Psy- Ginn 
chology 

Introduction to Psy- Macmillan 
chology 


Robinson 
Phillips 
Morgan 1927 § 
and 
Gilli- 
land 
Gates 
Colvin and 
Bagley 
Cameron 


1928 
1929 


Elementary Psychology Macmillan 
Human Behavior Macmillan 
Psychology and the Century 1921 
School 
Wheatley Building Character and Ginn 
and Personality 
Mallory 
Morgan 
Betts 


1936 


1934 


Keeping a Sound Mind Macmillan 
1916 


Mind and Its Educa- Appleton 
tion 





In this paper there is space to quote only a few of 
the opinions of students, school superintendents, and 
principals concerning the teaching of psychology in 
our high schools. 


“A useful subject provided it is taught in its general as- 
pects. Experimental and abnormal psychology have no place 
in the high-school curriculum.” “Students feel that it is one 
of the most interesting and practical subjects offered in the 
high school.” “It improves the student’s study habits, de- 
velops their tact, social easiness, self-confidence—helps stu- 
dents to sell themselves.” “A very popular course among 
seniors.” “Students like it.” “It is practical if elementary 
and linked with everyday applications.”” “Students very much 
interested.” ‘The better students like it.” ‘The best sub- 
ject they have taken in high school.” “A good course and 
think it could be made a required subject.” ‘Students claim 
much benefit.” ‘Regarded by the students as one of the most 
worthwhile courses offered in high school.” ‘Psychology 
causes more actual effort at thinking than any other subject.” 
“Pupils benefit by the subjective thinking that they do in 
psychology.” 

The following are typical comments made by supet- 
intendents or principals of Montana high schools that 
do not teach psychology but favor its introduction into 
the high-school curriculum. 
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“If suitable textbooks were available.” “Much better than 
some subjects we are teaching at the present time.” “It offers 
practical personal value not contained in any other course.” 
“More useful than some of the older academic subjects that 
we teach through habit.” ‘Many seniors will never have an 
opportunity of studying it unless it is offered in high school.” 
“This age student needs some knowledge in that field.” “If 
there is room in the curriculum.” “If some more practical 
subject is not crowded out.” “It would certainly be valuable 
for the matured students.” ‘‘A very practical and worthwhile 
subject.” “It would give the students some insight into the 
problems of behavior.” “If faculty size permits.” “I have 
had several requests for this course by students who could 
get a great deal out of it.” “It would provide a necessary so- 
cial training.” ‘It would aid the student in adapting himself 
to his environment and to develop a better understanding of 
his fellowmen.”” “It would enable the students to understand 
life and get a sympathetic understanding of others and them- 
selves.” ‘Psychology would strengthen character, increase 
efficiency, and breed tolerance.” “It might make a greater 
contribution to the objectives of education than do some of 
the subjects taught now.” “The application of psychological 
principles to our daily living will result in a richer and more 
understanding existence.” “Because of its very practical ap- 
plication to everyday life and living.” ‘Psychology will pro- 
vide a fundamental understanding that will make it possible to 
meet the problems of everyday living.” 


The following comments are typical of those made 
by the superintendents or principals of Montana high 
schools who do not approve of psychology being taught 
in them. 


“It wouldn’t harmonize with 
the group or adjust to the enrollment.” ‘Too advanced.” 
“Too many other subjects of importance to add first.” “Not 
essential—belongs in the advanced work in our colleges and 
universities.” “Students are too immature.” “The curricu- 
lum is already crowded.” “It is difficult to find a suitable 
textbook."” “‘It is difficult to find a qualified teacher.” “There 
are other subjects that are more practical and necessary.” 
“The subject matter at the present time is poorly organized.” 


“Insufficient teaching force.” 


SUMMARY 


1. At the present time psychology is being taught 
in approximately 30 per cent of the high schools of 
Montana. 

2. In the high schools in which it is taught it is gen- 
erally taught as a one-semester, elective subject to jun- 
iors and seniors. 

3. Nearly one-half of the high schools that do not 
teach psychology at the present time favor its addition 
to the high-school curriculum. 

4. The most common reasons given for not favor- 
ing the addition of psychology to the high-school cur- 
riculum are: (a) curriculum is already overcrowded, 
(b) limited faculty that is qualified to teach psychol- 
ogy, and (c) present textbooks on the market are not 
suitable for the high-school level of instruction. 

5. High-school students like psychology because it 
teaches them how to understand the behavior of them- 
selves and others. 
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Benefits from Mechanical 
Drawing 
By L. S. BRODD* 


What benefits do I as a parent expect my child to get 
from mechanical drawing? Almost any urban citizen 
can tell a farmer how to farm. Almost any citizen 
anywhere can tell any governmental body or executive 
how to run the country, the state, or the local govern- 
ment. And everyone, everywhere, without exception, 
can tell the football coach what todo. They are Amer- 
icans exercising their prerogative and showing them- 
selves that they are free and equal. 

It reminds me of the man who walked down the 
street and accosted a citizen whom he had never seen 
before. He said, “I need a pair of shoes. I wish that 
you would make me a good pair.” Mr. Citizen re- 
plied, “I’m no shoemaker. Why don’t you go to a 
man trained in making shoes?” 

The next day the man again accosted the same Mr. 
Citizen and said, ‘I need a suit of clothes.” This is as 
far as he got as Mr. Citizen said in an impatient tone, 
“See a tailor. He’s trained to make clothes. I’m not.” 

The third day the man accosted the same Mr. Citi- 
zen again and said, “A group of us met last night to 
pick out a good candidate for mayor. We need a 
good man to run our city.” Mr. Citizen proudly stuck 
out his chest and said, “I’m your man. I'm your man.” 

Running true to form with the rest of the citizens 
of America, here I am to tell you about mechanical 
drawing. 

John Purdue, who lived in Tippecanoe County, In- 
diana, was so interested in education that he gave 100 
acres of land and $150,000 to help establish the uni- 
versity that subsequently was named after him. One 
of the stipulations of his gift, however, was that Latin 
and Greek should never be taught there. 

It would no doubt be a simple task to find numer- 
ous persons opposed to the teaching of each and every 
subject taught in our schools today. Therefore, what 
you and I, as individuals, think about the importance 
or lack of importance of a particular subject counts for 
little unless we think as a large number of others think. 

Education should accomplish two things—first, it 
should assist the individual in earning a livelihood for 
himself or his family; second, it should help him se- 
cure greater enjoyment out of life. In examining 
mechanical drawing in this light there can be little 
doubt but that it is quite fundamental. This is espe- 


* The author, a citizen of Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, pre- 
sented this paper as a talk before the Mechanical Drawing 
Section of the Wisconsin Teachers Convention, November 5, 
1937. 
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cially so if we include the subject of freehand drawing 
and sketching. 

Now just what benefits do I, as a parent, expect my 
child to secure from study and training in mechanical 
drawing? These benefits fall into two general classes, 
business or vocational from which to earn a livelihood, 
and social or enjoyment of life. 

Under the heading of vocational benefits, it aids the 
boy who is to become a draftsman. It is important in 
preparing for architecture, engineering and contract- 
ing. It is an immense help in shop work. Of course 
it is all-important in teaching that subject. 

In other businesses, too, it is very helpful, if not 
quite so important. The ability to read and understand 
blueprints, charts and diagrams is valuable to any busi- 
ness man. In the preparing of office forms, in plan- 
ning store window displays, in the making of sales 
charts and graphs, in advertising—one could go on 
and on in naming fields in which mechanical drawing 
helps the everyday business man. 

It is helpful to salesmen. Authorities on salesman- 
ship agree that when the customer's attention is wan- 
dering, it can quickly be secured again with a pencil 
and paper and a little drawing. 

Almost everyone either builds a home or dreams of 
building one. In the first case it is quite important 
that either the husband or wife be able to read a blue- 
print and also to understand what it means. This abil- 
ity will pay in actual dollars, especially if the man has 
the ability to transfer his thoughts of what is wanted 
onto paper for the architect. This will assure less 
changing during construction and therefore fewer ex- 
tras to pay for. 

This business of home building has ever been popu- 
lar with Americans. The interest can be measured by 
the number of magazines that publish house plans 
throughout the year. Another barometer is the num- 
ber of pamphlets on house plans sent out by the house 
building industry. Knowledge of mechanical draw- 
ing saves money and adds much to the enjoyment of 
planning and dreaming about a new home. 

Before discussing the benefits of mechanical draw- 
ing in social life there is one other benefit that should 
be mentioned. A knowledge of mechanical drawing 
is an aid in studying other subjects in school. It is 
helpful in the study of geometry. It is almost vital in 
the manual training courses, woodwork, machine shop, 
and foundry. It is probably helpful in developing ob- 
servation, neatness, and accuracy. It is of help in pre- 
paring notebooks and such papers as theses, in ruling 
pages, making borders, and lettering, and also in prep- 
aration of the cover page. 

How can mechanical drawing help one to greater 
enjoyment of life? Most people’s lives, socially, are 
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divided into three phases—home life, life in contact 
with others, and life alone. 

Up to this point my own experiences have formed 
the basis of the value I expect my two boys to get from 
mechanical drawing. 

The enjoyment or social value of mechanical draw- 
ing can probably best be told by relating some of the 
actual experiences of the boys as observed by me. 

The oldest boy has just entered Purdue University 
as an engineering student. He received advanced 
credit in mechanical drawing, so his course in that sub- 
ject in high school benefited him to the extend of one 
semester of time. The value in money of this semester 
of time saved would be well over $100.00. 

We have at home, as in most homes, such labor sav- 
ing machines as an electric ironer, a vacuum cleaner, 
an oil burner, and a sewing machine. When such ma- 
chines are bought there is included a chart and direc- 
tions for care, particularly oiling. The boys have used 
their mechanical training in reading the charts as they 
have oiled and cared for the machines. 

The mother at Christmas time and for other parties 
likes to have place cards. This furnished another job 
for the boys, and mechanical drawing helped. 

Both boys have had some interest in amateur dra- 
matics. This calls for costumes, stage settings, and 
scenery. Mechanical drawing is a big help in all of 


them, and the boys said so. 

Grandmother, who liked to make patchwork quilts 
more than anything else in the world, had an idea for 
a new design. She just couldn’t get it to go together 


right. One of the boys began by putting the ideas 
down on paper. Finally he was able to prepare a 
pattern that did the trick. The result was a finished 
product that more than pleased grandmother. She 
saw her idea in reality, thanks to mechanical drawing. 

Three young cousins needed birthday and Christmas 
presents. The boys made patterns and plans of toys 
and cutouts and then made the toys. Mechanical draw- 
ing helped again. 

Mother teaches kindergarten at Sunday School. 
There must be many patterns of things that the little 
tots can make for their mothers, especially for Christ- 
mas, Mother’s Day, and other similar occasions. The 
boys have made numerous such patterns, sometimes 
when mother had about given up. Credit mechanical 
drawing again. 

Mother wanted the flower garden a special shape 
and certain flowers in definite places. The boys made 
the diagram and the garden was developed accord- 
ingly. Mechanical drawing scores again. 

Every home needs shelving here and something else 
there. Many times the boys have made small drawings 
and plans for something that was wanted around the 
house. More mechanical drawing. 
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“A house is just a house until someone lives in it’’ is 
a phrase often heard. It should read, “A house is just 
a house until people who enjoy living together live in 
it.” Then and only then does it become a home. 

And mechanical drawing helps thoroughly to make 
it a home. In the examples cited think of the joy 
brought to the grandmother with her quilt. I know it 
did because more than once she told about it with that 
grandmotherly pride in her voice and a tear or two in 
her eye. And the mother with her Sunday School 
work, her garden, and her parties got just as much joy. 
This meant that the entire family enjoyed their home 
more. 

The question, ‘Is mechanical drawing of any value 
in the home?” can only be answered, “Yes.” 

Hobbies are today generally accepted as an import- 
ant part in everyone's life. Well, who wants mechan- 
ical drawing as a hobby? The question, however, is 
of what value is mechanical drawing to hobbies? 

A few years ago three men found their business very 
much in the depths during the depression. What 
could be done? One of the men had a hobby. He 
had a complete woodworking shop in his basement. 
An idea was born and during the depression years they 
did more business than ever before. They made home 
woodworking shop machines. This happened right 
here in Milwaukee. 

I have five friends who have quite complete wood- 
working outfits in their basements. They have made 
furniture as fine as any that can be bought. Mechan- 
ical drawing is very vital in the enjoyment of such a 
hobby. 

Then, how about model airplanes, model boats, 
stamps, coins, butterflies, photography, and a long list 
of other hobbies. Of course one can buy all the sup- 
plies and plans needed, but how much more enjoy- 
able to make the plans, the stamp pages, the cases for 
coins. Mechanical drawing helps to make the hobby 
individual and increases the enjoyment of the hobby. 

The value of mechanical drawing to the life in the 
home and to oneself is very real. It requires only a 
little thought to realize how much it actually does 
enter into everyday life. 

Its value socially in contacts with others is contained 
all through the things that have been said. 

When I told a friend that I was to give this talk he 
said, ““What in the world will you say?” I started to 
tell him and he finally remarked, “If you are trying to 
sell mechanical drawing to me, I’m sold. I never 
thought how much we use it every day. I’ve had the 
same experiences at home, too.” 

It really is astounding to find that mechanical draw- 
ing does play so large a part in our everyday lives. 
It would seem that mechanical drawing is really one 
of the most practical studies for a child and that it 
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should be given a more prominent place in the school 
curriculum. 


Problems of Social Delinquency 
(Concluded from page 87) 

Girard we have been trying to create the environ- 

ment which will produce healthy, wholesome, 

keen-minded citizens. 

“Cheap movies.”” Here we have an environ- 
mental feature of no little importance. Needless 
to say, our weekly movies and other entertainments 
are carefully selected. 

“Lack of work.” Our policy of thoroughly 
training the boy in some trade of his choice and of 
giving him vocational information.and guidance 
prior to his selection of a vocation prepares him to 
meet the employment problem. It is the Girard 
plan, as carried out by the Department of Admis- 
sion and Discharge, to give the boy placement, aid, 
and counsel during the adjustment period follow- 
ing his departure. This has contributed in no 
small way to the progress which our boys make 
on the outside. It is significant to note that even 
during the height of the depression a relatively 
small number were without a gainful occupation. 
A visit to the home to which each boy is to return 
is made prior to his graduation, and possible diffi- 
culties are noted. In the light of this information, 
the boy is interviewed and counselled on all points 
of importance. A cumulative record card is used 
as our follow-up program in the home and with 
the boy on the job progresses. Every effort is made 
to reach each boy directly or indirectly every six 
months for at least five years following the time he 
leaves Girard. 

We believe that Girard has made a fine contri- 
bution to the body of self-respecting citizens of 
this part of the country, and that it is able to sub- 
stitute a social environment much more favorable 
to molding its boys into men of character and trust- 
worthiness than the social environment of a broken 
family doomed to struggle and poverty because of 
the death of the wage-earner. You will realize 
that I have allowed myself to speak more enthusi- 
astically of Girard than I might otherwise have 
done because I have been there only a year and 
have had only a small part in what I describe. If 
I have aroused the interest of anyone in Girard, 
let him pay the school a visit and take away some 
impressions of his own. 
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By action of the executive committee, on recom- 
mendation of the national committee on Dissemina- 
tion of Research, Phi Delta Kappa has become the 
owner of Educational Abstracts. Down to date the 
publication has been the property of Norman J. 
Powell and Associates: Helen M. Born; Samuel Gold- 
berg; Daniel Green ; Sylvia D. Powell ; and H. Robert 
Weiss. It was launched as a private venture in Jan- 
uary of 1936 and while its circulation has not been 
large, it has grown in the respect of educators who 
have found it useful in keeping abreast of current pub- 
lication in the field of education. 

The editors and abstractors have faithfully pursued 
the policy of abstracting articles and books without 
editoralizing. The publication is in no sense a com- 
pilation of reviews, nor does it contain editorial fea- 
tures. Abstracts cover a wide range of topics such as: 


. Administration, Organization, and Supervision 
Adult Education 

. Agricultural Education 

. Character Education and Behavior Problems 
Child Development and Parent Education 
. Commercial Education 

. Comparative Education 

. Curriculum 

. Education of Exceptional Children 

. Education of the Physically Handicapped 
. Educational History and Biography 

. Educational Psychology 

. Educational Sociology and Economics 

. Elementary Education 

. Fine Arts and Music 

. Guidance and Personnel 

. Health and Physical Education 

. Higher Education 

. Home Economics 

. Language Arts 

. Library Work 

. Mental Hygiene 

. Methods of Teaching 

. Negro Education 

. Philosophy of Education 

. Preschool and Primary Education 

. Professional Education 

. Religious Education 

. Rural Education 

. Sciences 

. Secondary Education 

. Social Studies 

. Teacher Personnel 

. Tests and Measurements 

. Visual and Auditory Education 

. Vocational and Industrial Education 


1 
= 
=, 
4 
5. 
6 
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Down to the present the abstracts have reported 
magazine articles, books, bulletins, and published re- 
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search. We believe that there is also ample justifi- 
cation in expanding the field to include abstracts of 
significant researches even though they may not have 
appeared in published form but with the restriction 
that they must be available for inter-library circula- 
tion. By this addition, the publication would make 
it possible for the busy student of education to k 
abreast of the latest contributions in each of the thirty- 
six classifications covered. The co-operation of each 
chapter of Phi Delta Kappa will be sought that this 
ideal may be realized. 

Each issue contains eighty pages or approximately 
two hundred and fifty abstracts, the print page being 
the same size as that of THE PH! DELTA Kappan. 
For the purpose of illustrating the content of Educa- 
tional Abstracts, eight of the abstracts appearing in the 
most recent issue are reproduced on the two pages 
following. They are set in the style and the typeface 
which will be used in the future. In each issue, a 
table of contents is given in which the abstracts ap- 
pearing in the issue are classified. Co-operating ab- 
stractors are listed together with institutional address 
and an author index completes the issue. Educational 
Abstracts is published in February, April, June, Oc- 
tober and December. 

Last March, Mr. Powell, a member of Beta Chap- 
ter (Teachers College, Columbia University) of Phi 
Delta Kappa, presented to Beta Chapter an offer of 
Educational Abstracts and all properties pertaining 
thereto, if Beta Chapter would undertake to continue 
its publication. Beta Chapter found itself unable to 
accept the offer and referred Mr. Powell to the na- 
tional organization of Phi Delta Kappa with the state- 
ment that the officers of Beta Chapter would recom- 
mend and endorse the acceptance of the proposition as 
a national undertaking on the part of Phi Delta Kappa. 
Upon the suggestion of Beta Chapter, Mr. Powell did 
make the proposition to the national organization 
and the proposition was referred to the national com- 
mittee on Dissemination of Research. 

At the time of the executive committee’s meeting in 
Chicago in August, Mr. Powell and the Dissemination 
of Research Committee met with the executive com- 
mittee to discuss the proposition. Mr. Powell offered 
to present Educational Abstracts, with all rights and 
properties, as an outright gift to Phi Delta Kappa and, 
in so doing, stated that there were no unpaid obliga- 
tions on the part of Educational Abstracts. The Dis- 
semination of Research Committee endorsed the offer 
as made by Mr. Powell and recommended to the execu- 
tive committee that it accept the proposition as the best 
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available means of carrying on a program involving 
the dissemination of research. The Committee further- 
more proposed that the balance of its budget amount- 
ing to approximately $900.00 be turned over to Edu- 
cational Abstracts in support of the venture. 

The executive committee accepted the recommenda- 
tion of the committee on Dissemination of Research 
and instructed the executive secretary to take the 
proper steps to provide for the legal transfer of Educa- 
tional Abstracts and its properties from Norman J. 
Powell and his Associates to Phi Delta Kappa. Legal 
advice was secured and transfer finally consummated 
early in November, 1937. The responsibility of Phi 
Delta Kappa begins with the publication of the No- 
vember-December issue which is Volume II, No. 5. 
The February issue will be the first number of Volume 
Ill. 

The executive committee of Phi Delta Kappa, serv- 
ing as the editorial board of Educational Abstracts, has 
designated Paul M. Cook as Editor of Educational 
Abstracts and W. A. Stumpf as Associate Editor. It 
is the belief of the editors and editorial board that 
those who have been abstracting under the leadership 
of Mr. Powell will continue to do so. It is also their 
hope that the co-operating editors consisting of a num- 
ber of recognized leaders in education in this and 
foreign countries may be induced to continue in that 
relationship to the end that the publication may con- 
tinue to serve a wide field of interest in education in 
this country and abroad. Obviously, the publication 
of Educational Abstracts is a non-profit venture. Asa 
matter of fact, on the basis of the present subscription 
list of approximately five hundred, the publication is 
barely able to meet the printing and circulation cost. 
For the time being, it will be necessary for Phi Delta 
Kappa to underwrite the publication and to carry it as 
a service contribution to the field of education. 

In the meantime, and probably for a period not ex- 
ceeding two years, Phi Delta Kappa must face the 
necessity for underwriting the project. It is estimated 
that it will be necessary to double the present subscrip- 
tion list as a minimum goal thus making the list of sub- 
scribers not less than 1,000. On this basis, we esti- 
mate that it will also be necessary to underwrite the 
project to the extent of $1,500 per year for the next 
two years. However, a subscription list of 2,000 does 
not seem to be too ambitious as a goal for the near 
future and when that goal is reached, we now estimate 
that the publication will be able to pay its own way 
and perhaps on a reduced subscription price. This 
matter will be presented to the National Council for 
consideration. If and when the project becomes self- 
Supporting, the fraternity should be repaid in full in 
order that the funds may be used in carrying on other 
Projects. Eventually the publication will be an at- 


tractive medium for advertising but at the present its 
circulation is too small to justify advertising. 

The subscription rates have been and will continue 
to be as follows: regular subscription rate, $4.00 per 
year; to Canada, Cuba and Mexico, $4.50 per year; 
foreign, $5.00 per year. Single copies have been sold 
at $1.00 each postpaid. One change, however, in the 
rate will be made in favor of members of Phi Delta 
Kappa, in that the regular subscription price will be 
reduced to $3.00 per year in recognition of the sup- 
port given to Educational Abstracts by Phi Delta 
Kappa. The $3.00 rate will be limited to personal 
subscriptions on the part of members of Phi Delta 
Kappa and limited to subscriptions forwarded direct 
to the business office of Educational Abstracts. The 
special rate to members of Phi Delta Kappa, effective 
with the first issue of Volume III, will not apply to 
subscriptions received through a magazine agency. 

The publication is one which should be in the li- 
brary of every normal college, teacher-training insti- 
tution, and school or department of education. Mem- 
bers of Phi Delta Kappa will do a real service to call 
the publication to the attention of those responsible 
for library subscriptions. 

Since the publication is just completing its second 
volume, many whose subscriptions will begin with 
Volume III, No. 1, may desire to have Volumes I and 
II for library reference. While the reserve stock lasts, 
orders for these two volumes will be honored at $2.50 
per volume, unbound. As in the past, orders for single 
issues will be honored at $1.00 each. 

Subscriptions should be sent direct to Educational 
Abstracts, 1180 E. 63rd Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


More Exact Terminology 
(Concluded from page 82) 


ican Council on Education have been active in their 
interest in and support of the project. The problem 
at present is to secure the necessary financial support 
(presumably from professional organizations and edu- 
cational foundations) for such an extensive study, 
which will undoubtedly require the assistance of a 
large number of workers and a period of several years 
for completion. 

“There is a possibility that at some future time the 
dictionary project may establish a working relationship 
with another important venture in which the American 
Council on Education is interested, namely, an en- 
cyclopedia of educational research that seeks to synthe- 
size the results of scientific investigation in relation to 
educational theory and practice. Obviously, such an 
evaluation of research inevitably involves careful con- 
sideration of nomenclature and definition of terms.” 

P. M. C. 
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Burke, A. J. and Alexander, C. Guide to the liter- 
ature on public-school administration. (Elemen- 
tary School J., 1937, 37, 764-778.) A list of bibli- 

ographies, arranged by topics, and limited to the 

professional literature on the administration of pub- 
lic elementary and secondary education. Only pub- 
lished or available mimeographed materials are 
listed. Where a guide is available for a special field, 
such as elementary, rural, or secondary education, 
that guide is cited rather than separate bibliogra- 
phies. Wherever possible, three types of bibliogra- 
phies are cited, including the most recent short, se- 
lected bibliography, the most recent comprehen- 
sive bibliography covering the literature prior to 

1929, when the Education Index began publica- 

tion, and suggestions for supplementing these types 

of bibliographies and bringing them up to date.— 

G. HENDRICKSON. 
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Chambers, M. M. (Ed.). The fifth yearbook of 
school law, 1937. (Wash., D. C.: Amer. Council 
on Ed., 1937. Pp. 144. $1.00.) This book contains 

a narrative topical summary of decisions of the 

higher courts in all states of the U.S. A. in cases in- 

volving school law, as reported during the 1936 cal- 
endar year. The 16 chapters cover the following 
topics: the rights of pupils and parents; teacher’s 
contracts; certification and appointment of teachers; 
teachers’ tenure; local school officers; the local 
school corporation; county school administration; 
the management and control of school property; 
school contracts, other than for teaching services; 
the tort liability of school districts and school per- 
sonnel; school district indebtedness; taxation for 
public education; the creation and alteration of 
school districts; state school administration; state 
institutions of higher education; private schools and 
colleges; educational trusts; tax exemption of edu- 
cational institutions. In addition there is a brief 
survey of the instruction in school law as reported 
by 44 colleges and universities, and a list of doctoral 
dissertations in the field of educational law, 1918- 
1935.—A. S. Nortusy. 
778 

Hala, J. Zdrava skola (Healthy school.) (Prague: 
Dedictvi Komenského, 1936. Pp. 88. Ke 18.90. 
2nd ed.) The school ought to be situated in a 


* Two sample pages. 
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quiet, dry place, opened to a sufficient flow of air but 
not placed against strong winds. The best is an iso- 
lated place. Additional details are given regarding 
the character and extent of classroom, lighting, the 
heating, airing and cleaning of school buildings. A 
full bibliography is included.—J. S. Roucex. 
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Holy, T. C. Modern trends in heating and ventila- 

tion. (Harvard Ed. Rev., 1937, 7, 369-377.) Ex- 
perts in many fields have long been concerned with 
the problem of heating and ventilating school build- 
ings, but many questions remain unanswered or 
have not even been considered. Early conditions 
were very primitive. As early as 1837, Horace 
Mann set up certain standards, one of which was 
that open doors and windows should not be relied 
upon for ventilating. Other standards were pro- 
posed by Henry Barnard, whose book, “School 
Architecture,” appeared in 1854. State boards of 
health, organized about 1874 and after, contributed 
to the subject. The New York Commission on 
Ventilation was in being for 18 years from about 
1913 and made extensive studies and recommenda- 
tions. Ohio adopted its School Building Code in 
1911. A revision of this Code was ordered and fi- 
nanced by the legislature in 1933. This revision 
was made by the writer with the co-operation of 
W. E. Arnold. The revision is based upon hearings 
to which national experts in heating and ventilat- 
ing were invited, upon a study of the literature of 
the field and upon the work of the American Soci- 
ety of Heating and Ventilating Engineers. (The ar- 
ticle here summarizes the changes on heating and 
ventilating which were introduced into the Ohio 
Code, as a result of the above studies.) One of the 
most recent developments in this field is air-condi- 
tioning which may make possible the greater use of 
school buildings in the summer. The following are 
current trends: (1) greater recirculation of air and 
hence lower fuel costs; (2) in small buildings, more 
use of window-gravity ventilation; (3) growing 
agreement between public health and heating and 
ventilating experts on needed amounts of outside 
air; (4) research in air-conditioning for health as 
well as comfort. A long-time well-planned program 
of research in the heating and ventilating of school 
buildings is needed.—H. G. Goon. 
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Lescaze, W. Modern buildings for modern schools. 

(School Management, 1937, 6, 240-241, 260.) The 
conventional school building of today contains 
many elements which have little or no relationship 
to the world in which we live. Although great 
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changes have been made in methods of instruction, 
it is seldom that one finds adaptations made in the 
building plans. Tradition and inertia have operated 
to produce a building which may be described as 
a stiff, institutional appearing quadrangle. “Our 
problem, therefore, is to find an architectual ap- 
proach based on human intention, structural logic, 
and harmonious aspect. These three have always 
been inseparable in sound architecture and are the 
basis of functional planning.—A, S. Norrusy. 
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Mort, P. R. Federal support for public education. 
(New York: Bur. Publications, Teachers Coll., 
Columbia Univ., 1936. Pp. xvi + 334.) This vol- 

ume is subtitled “A report of an investigation of ed- 

ucational need and relative ability of states to sup- 
port education as they bear on federal aid to educa- 
tion.” The central thesis of the study is given in 

the first paragraph: “All signs point to the need of a 

thoroughgoing program of federal participation in 

the financing of education. Nearly half a million 
classrooms are operating with financial support be- 
low what can reasonably be taken as an American 
standard of public education. The result cannot be 
assessed as anything less than a tremendous social 
and economic loss. The states themselves can do 
much in correcting the situation. They are rising 
to the occasion from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from 
the Gulf to Canada. But the problem cannot be 
National participa- 


solved by state action alone. 
tion in financial support is essential.” The author 
proposes a program calling for “(1) the equalization 
of the support of a national foundation program of 
education through general federal aid, and (2) as- 
sistance in modernizing the rural school plants of 


the nation by means of special federal aid.” “An 
extremely low national foundation program is pro- 
posed as a first step. Expansion toward a higher 
and more adequate program is proposed, for con- 
summation over a period of years. The rate of ex- 
pansion is to depend upon the rate of educational 
improvement in states at the low end of the expendi- 
ture scale.” The author has employed quantitative 
research procedures and the text is liberally docu- 
mented with statistical and other evidence.—N. J. 
PowWELL, 
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Reavis, W. C., Bolmeier, E. C., and Stumpf, W. A. 
Relation of school principals to the central ad- 
ministrative office in large cities. (Wash., D. C.: 
Bull., Dept. Secondary School Principals, N. E. A., 
April, 1937. Pp. 368. $1.50.) The school princi- 

palship is generally regarded as a key position in the 

administration of city schools. This report investi- 
gates the status of the school principal, which ex- 
hibits considerable variation. The text reports 

studies of 16 city school systems in the U. S. and 2 

in Canada. In some cities the principal is regarded 

by the central office as the responsible head of the 
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individual school and is clothed with power to in- 
terpret and execute school policies. Elsewhere, the 
principal is only the titular head of the school, and 
is dependent largely on the central office for the 
interpretation of policies and for specific instruc- 
tions with respect to the performance of duties. Be- 
tween these extreme positions may be found many 
practices skewed in one direction or the other by 
the prevailing conception of the relation of the 
school principal to the authorities of the central of- 
fice. The report concludes: “If the principalship is 
to provide a satisfying career for ambitious men 
and women, the persons chosen to serve in this posi- 
tion in large cities must not wait for programs of 
professional growth and improvement to be im- 
posed by the central office. Through individual ef- 
fort and group endeavor they must develop the 
potential possibilities of the school principalship for 
types of professional leadership and service funda- 
mental to successful city school organization, ad- 
ministration, and supervision.”—M. E. Broom. 
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Smith, P. Current organization problems of state 

departments of education. (Ed. Record, 1937, 18, 

172-181.) The departments of education of the 
several states present a great lack of consistency in 
planning and development. There is a tendency to 
enlarge administration and supervision through 
state offices, due in great part to an increase of state 
financial support of schools. If the state is to have 
administrative control of the schools, the state de- 
partment should have at least the following 5 char- 
acteristics: (1) freedom from partisan political con- 
trol; (2) representation of lay citizenship, informed 
about public education and interested in it; (3) pro- 
fessional competence of personnel; (4) reasonably 
clear statutory definitions of power and duties in 
relation with local school authorities; (5) suitable 
allocation of authority in educational activities ex- 
clusive of the state. Methods of selecting state offi- 
cers, and security of tenure of such officers lack un- 
iformity throughout the various state departments. 
The cabinet plan of state educational organizations 
is discussed and criticized. There is the danger 
under the cabinet plan that the governor, in his ex- 
ecutive position, might instruct heads of state insti- 
tutions as to policy. Such a plan leaves the door 
open for political manipulation. While there are 
strong adherents of increased state control, there 
has been a tendency, recently, for school authorities 
to look beyond state departments to the federal gov- 
ernment. Much consideration should be given to 
the question of federal versus state control before 
increasing state powers radically.—R. G. Ruut. 





Keeping Abreast of the Times 


Personal and Professional 


WALTER D. AGNEW, president of Huntingdon Col- 
lege, Montgomery, Ala., submitted his resignation to 
the board of trustees on October 25, to be effective at 
the end of the present session. HUBERT SEARCY, a 
member of the faculty of Birmingham-Southern Col- 
lege, has been offered the position. 


Wixey G. Brooks, for twelve years superintendent 
of schools at Burlington, Iowa, has been appointed to 
the presidency of Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloom- 
ington, III. 


ALEXIS CARREL, Nobel prize winner, speaking at 
Dartmouth College’s anniversary program commem- 
orating the 150th anniversary of the founding of Phi 
Beta Kappa, said that the education spoon in America 
is handled by competent and understanding teachers, 
but that the students should do the feeding them- 
selves. He said, further, that the American educational 
system spoon-feeds and pampers the student, tending 
toward mechanization of his mind through a lack of 
emphasis on thinking ability. 

C. V. Casapy, formerly of the University of Iowa, 
has been appointed to head the department of com- 
mercial education at the Delta (Miss.) State Teachers 
College. 


PAUL CESANDER has been appointed personnel di- 
rector at the Northern State (S. D.) Teachers College. 


JOHN W. CRraAvENS, who resigned from his position 
as registrar of Indiana University, which he had oc- 
cupied since 1895, has been succeeded by THOMAS A. 
COOKSON. 


A. C. Cross, state high-school visitor of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado; ALVIN W. SCHINDLER of the Uni- 
versity of Denver; WILLIAM L. WRINKLE, director of 
the College High School, Colorado State College of 
Education ; and J. Eart Davies, Adams State Teachers 
College, Alamosa, Colo., comprise the directing com- 
mittee for a program of revision of the Colorado state 
high-school course of study. This committee con- 
ducted a conference of educational leaders on October 
2 at Denver to determine the general policies of the 
program. A joint conference was also held with deans 
of the colleges of Colorado on November 13 to discuss 
college-high school relations, and to clarify the matter 
of college entrance requirements as affecting the new 
curriculum program. (This notice is to correct and 


* Copy for this section of The Phi Delta Kappan is 
prepared by W. A. Stumpf, a graduate student in 
the Department of Education, University of Chicago. 


supplement one which appeared in the October issue 
of THE PH! DELTA KAPPAN.) 


WILLIAM J. DILLON, formerly registrar at the Uni- 
versity of Santa Clara, is now occupying a similar posi- 
tion at the University of San Francisco. He was suc- 
ceeded at Santa Clara by GEORGE L. SINGEWALD. 


BuRTON W. Dnriccs has resigned the superintend- 
ency of the state school for the deaf at Devils Lake, 
N. D., to take charge of the state school for the deaf 
and blind in Idaho. 


C. A. Dykstra, speaking before a large group of 
students and faculty recently, declared that in the long 
run the capacity of democracy to survive will be tested 
by its capacity to afford economic security to its citizens. 
He said, among other things: 

“In the long run, the mass of mankind will attempt 
to satisfy its economic wants through action of some 
sort no matter if old and cherished social and political 
institutions go into the discard in the process.” 


The Rev. R. H. Epwarps, for the past 18 years di- 
rector of the Cornell University United Religious 
Work, retired on October 31. He is credited with the 
development of a unique joining of the representatives 
of all faiths on the Cornell campus, which has served 
as a model for universities all over the country. 


ANDREW ELwiIck, formerly a teacher in the Queen 
Anne High School, Seattle, Wash., has been named a 
deputy in the Washington state department of public 
instruction. J. W. McPHERSON, who was formerly a 
teacher in the Yakima High School, has been ap- 
pointed an assistant. 


RuFus H. FirzGERA.p, for the past 14 years at the 
University of Iowa, will assume the duties of the newly 
created post of provost at the University of Pittsburgh 
on February 1. 


ARNOLD FRIESEN, in a recently published thesis at 
Boston University, criticizes the work of the schools 
and in most cases, of the churches in low-grade neigh- 
borhoods, and says that the boys in “disorganized 
neighborhoods and communities are, on the whole, 
more susceptible to adverse influences than those from 
organized and integrated neighborhoods.” 
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Henry H. Gopparp of Ohio State University has 
been elected to honorary membership in the Hungarian 
Society of Psychology. Doctor Goddard is said to be 
the first in America to introduce the Binet-Simon test, 
translating it from the French and working out tests of 
his own in this field. 


F. W. Hart, professor of education at the Univer- 
sity of California and a delegate to the Australian New 
Education Conference, was awarded the doctor of laws 
degree by the University of Melbourne. 


FRANK L. HARWELL has been elected to the super- 
intendency of the Talladega, Ala., school system. Mr. 
Harwell was formerly connected with the Walker 
County High School at Jasper, Ala. 


Louis M. HEIL is a new appointee as associate pro- 
fessor and research associate in the bureau of educa- 
tional research at Ohio State University. 


Mito B. HILLEGAS, a member of the faculty of 
Teachers College in the field of elementary education, 
retired from active service at the close of the past sum- 
mer session. He had resigned his position in 1936 to 
become commissioner of education in Vermont. 


Co.. A. M. Hircu, superintendent of the Kemper 
Military School, Boonville, Mo., has been appointed 
by Gov. Lloyd Stark of Missouri to be a member of 
the board of regents of Central Missouri State Teachers 
College, Warrensburg, Mo. 


GEORGE Howakrb, for the past six years a member 
of the faculty of the University of North Carolina, has 
been appointed assistant to the superintendent of the 
Canal Zone schools. Doctor Howard will have charge 
of the program of curriculum reconstruction and will 
supervise teaching in the junior and senior high 
schools. 


HAROLD G. KENESTRICK has been promoted to as- 
sociate professor of agricultural education at Ohio 
State University. 


JAROSLAV Kose, founder and acting vice-president 
of the American Institute in Prague, is making a brief 
tour of American colleges and is filling numerous 
speaking engagements. 

W. H. McDona .p, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Trenton, Mo., has been elected to the presi- 
dency of Culver-Stockton College, succeeding JoHN 
H. Woon, who held the position for twenty years, and 
who resigned because of ill health. 


H. V. MorGan, director of the TVA and formerly 
president of the University of Tennessee, was honored 
at the university's homecoming, November 12-14, 
when a life-size bust was unveiled at the dedication of 
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“Morgan Hall,” the university’s mew agricultural 
building. 


WILLarpD C. OLSON, director of research in child 
development at the University of Michigan, has been 
elected to the secretaryship of the American Psycho- 
logical Association. 


BERTRAM E. PACKARD, commissioner of education 
for Maine, in an open letter to school officials of the 
state says: 

“, . . we devote much more time and attention than 
in the past to a study of the individual abilities and 
capacities of the children coming under our instruction. 

“We are embarked on a unique ideal in America 
which we find in no other country in the world... . 
This means especially in the upper grades and in the 
high schools, a much broader and more diversified cur- 
ricula than has been obtained in the past... . it 
should and must be our purpose to so adjust the cur- 
ricula that it may meet the needs of each individual boy 
and girl.” 

FRANK Potts, formerly supervisor of a research 
project at the University of Chicago, is now head of 
the business department of Roberts College, Istambul, 
Turkey. 


L. P. RHopes has succeeded R. J. MULLINS as super- 
intendent of the Tucumcari, N. M., schools. Mr. Mul- 
lins is now state high-school supervisor. 


J. W. RICHARDSON, superintendent of the Hibbing, 
Minn., schools for the past 14 years, has resigned to 
engage in the stamp business in St. Paul. 


CHARLES L. Rose, for some time connected with 
the department of public relations of the New Mexico 
Normal University, has been appointed to the super- 
intendency of the Gallup, N. M., schools. 


S. S. SARGENT, for many years superintendent of 
the Booneville, Miss., Consolidated Schools, is now 
dean of Union University, Jackson, Tenn. He was 
succeeded at Booneville by AupiE F. Fucirt, formerly 
of the Holmes County (Miss.) Junior College. 


C. R. Satreast of Sioux Falls, $. D., has been 
named to the presidency of the Bemidji, Minn., State 
Teachers College. 


E. P. ScHocn, professor of chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Texas and director of the Bureau of In- 
dustrial Chemistry, believes that the day is past when a 
student who obtains a bachelor of arts degree majoring 
in chemistry might consider himself a technically 
equipped chemist. This work, he pointed out, is only 
a preparation for the later professional study of 
chemistry. 
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PaRKE H. ScHOcH, associate superintendent of the 
Philadelphia public schools, has announced his resig- 
nation, effective at once. Doctor Schoch, who is 68 
years old, announced ill health as the cause for his re- 
tirement. 


RALEIGH ScorLING of the School of Education at 
the University of Michigan is on leave this semester, 
visiting and observing in Germany and other European 
countries. 


GorDON G. SINGLETON was formally inaugurated 
as President of Mary Hardin-Baylor College at Belton, 
Texas, on November 24. Doctor Singleton was for- 
merly Dean of Education and Director of Summer 
Quarter at Mercer University, Macon, Georgia. 


Cart D. SmitH, president of Babson Institute, has 
filled several speaking engagements in the mid-west 
during the past month, appearing before the Oklahoma 
State Teachers Association at Enid, the Northeastern 
District of the association at Tulsa, and the Oklahoma 
City Chamber of Commerce. His education addresses 
were “Character Education Through Classroom Ac- 
tivities,” and ‘Commercial and Industrial Opportuni- 
ties for the Youth of Tomorrow.” 


Juuius F. Stone of Columbus, Ohio, for twenty 
years a member of the board of trustees of Ohio State 


University, was made “chairman emeritus’’ of the 
board on November 16. He is the first trustee to be so 
honored in the history of Ohio State. 


H. V. Stour has been advanced to the chairmanship 
of the education department at Kearney (Calif.) State 
Teachers College. 


HaroOLD H. THRELKELD will act as assistant in stu- 
dent personnel at the University of Denver under the 
direction of the Progressive Education Association. 
He will work especially with the 65 Progressive Edu- 
cation group students on the campus, and with its con- 
trol group. 


Percy F. VALENTINE has been named to the vice- 
presidency and deanship at the San Francisco State Col- 
lege to fill the position formerly held by CLARENCE J. 
DuFour, deceased. 


EMMETT S. WALDEN has accepted the position of 
supervising principal of the Key West, Fla., city 
schools. He was formerly principal of the Houston 
County (Ala.) High School. 


J. FREDERICK WELTZIN, president of the Valley City 
(N. D.) State Teachers College, has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence on a fellowship at Teachers Col- 
lege, where he will pursue post-doctoral studies in the 
higher and legal aspects of education. 


GEORGE WHITE, formerly superintendent of schools 
at Hobbs, N. M., is now director of personnel at the 
University of New Mexico. 


HarLeEY Z. WOODEN, formerly principal of a Bat- 
tle Creek school, has joined the staff of the Michigan 
state department of public instruction as curriculum 
associate for the educational program for exceptional 
children. 

WILLIAM LINDSAY YOUNG was inaugurated on Oc- 
tober 29 as the fourth president of Park College, in 
Missouri. Doctor Young succeeds FREDERICK W, 
HAWLEY, who retired after 21 years’ service. 


Meetings and Conferences 


The INsTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS will be held 
December 12-17 at the Beverly Hills Hotel, Los An- 
geles. Among the discussions will be affairs in the 
Pacific, universal peace, the Constitution and foreign 
affairs, European problems, constitutional heritages, 
and Pan-Americanism. Morning and afternoon round 
table discussions will be supplemented by daily evening 
dinners and lectures. The Institute is sponsored by the 
Los Angeles University of International Relations of 
the University of Southern California, and 21 colleges 
and universities are participating. Charles E. Martin 
of the University of Washington will direct the event. 


The ANNUAL SCIENCE EXHIBITION in connection 
with the meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science will be held in the Murat 
Theater, Indianapolis, December 27-30. A large num- 
ber of scientific groups will meet at various places in 
the city to discuss topics in their special fields. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN will meet February 17-19, 1938, in Buf- 
falo. Sectional meetings have been planned for those 
with particular interests in the education of the physi- 
cally handicapped children, the mentally handicapped, 
and the emotionally and socially handicapped. Ed- 
ward H. Stullken, principal of the Montefiore School, 
Chicago, is president of the Council. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA will sponsor an insti- 
tute in visual education, December 2-4, at the univer- 
sity’s new Center for Continuation Study. It is open 
to all superintendents, principals, and teachers using 
or expecting to use visual aids. Robert Kissack, Jr., 
head of the university's visual education service, will be 
chairman of the institute. Among those who will take 
an active part in the proceedings is Edgar Dale of Ohio 
State University, and others. 


An ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS WORKERS CONFER- 
ENCE will be sponsored by Teachers College, De- 
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cember 3-4, on the theme, ‘The Community and Edu- 
cation.” The hypothesis of the discussion will be 
“Consistent progress coward a desirable program of 
education would be more surely made if the members 
of the community participated in democratic planning 
for the education of their children.” 


The ASSOCIATION OF URBAN UNIVERSITIES held its 
twenty-fourth annual convention at Birmingham, No- 
vember 8-9. Among the addresses were: “A Cen- 
tury of University Extension at Harvard,” by Arthur F. 
Whittem of Harvard University; “City Life and the 
Preservation of Civilization,” by H. A. Gaudin, presi- 
dent of Loyola University, New Orleans; “Some Is- 
sues in Teacher Education,” by Payson Smith of 
Harvard; ‘Teacher Opinion of Certain Phases of the 
Graduate Work for the Master’s Degree,” by P. W. 
Stansbury of the University of Toledo, and “An Edu- 
cational Program for Modern Youth,” by Homer P. 
Rainey of the American Youth Commission. 


The NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE TEACHERS OF 
ENGLISH considered the general theme, “‘Re-creating 
Life through Literature and Language,” at its meeting 
in Buffalo, November 25-27. Underlying many of the 
addresses given was the concept of education as life 
itself. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL BuslI- 
NESS OFFICIALS held its twenty-sixth convention in 
Baltimore the week of October 11. Financing, ac- 
counting, building operation and maintenance, per- 
sonnel training and guidance, cafeterias and their 
place in the schools system, were among the phases of 
business management treated. 


NON-COMMERCIAL USE OF RADIO CONFERENCE, 
held at Newark, N. J., November 22, inciuded a dis- 
cussion of existing programs and facilities in New 
Jersey, a demonstration of how a good non-commercial 
program may be built, and a presentation of the point 
of view of station managers. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF SCHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUC- 
TION held a four-day conference at Columbus, Ohio, 
in which problems of lighting and acoustics of class- 
rooms, the need to plan schools for the community 
rather than for the teachers, and similar topics were 
discussed . “The Schools of the Orient” were discussed 
by Henry L. Smith of Indiana University. 


WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER MEMORIAL EDUCA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE was held at Muskingum Col- 
lege, New Concord, Ohio, on October 21. Doctor 
Harper, organizer of the University of Chicago, gradu- 
ated at Muskingum at the age of 14. Among those 
taking part in the event, which was a part of the cen- 
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tennial program of the college, were Robert M. Hutch- 
ins, president of the University of Chicago; Mrs. 
Harper and Doctor Harper's three sons; George E. 
Vincent, and Stephen P. Duggan. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION CONFER- 
ENCES. Regional meetings of the association were 
held in several cities during October and November. 
In Chicago the convention attracted about 2,000 per- 
sons, and was held in commemoration of the work of 
Col. Francis W. Parker. Another meeting, held in Ann 
Arbor, centered about “Community Schools—An Ob- 
jective for Democracy.” A sub-regional group, meet- 
ing at San Diego, heard Boyd H. Bode, Alice V. Keli- 
her, and other nationally known educators. 


New ENGLAND PuBLiciry DIRECTORS met at Mas- 
sachusetts State College at Amherst to discuss com- 
mon problems of educational interpretation. Francis 
C. Pray of Massachusetts State College was in charge 
of the event. 


WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPEECH 
held its eighth annual convention at the University of 
Denver, November 25-27, the program centering 
about the theme, “Speech as a Social Integrator.” In- 
cluded in the general program were panel discussions 
and special sections. Other topics discussed were 


“Child Guidance Clinic through Speech,” “Speech in 


the School Curriculum,” and “Creativity vs. Slow 
Learning as Related to the Speech of the Child.” 


The SOUTHERN BusINEss EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
considered the implications of “The Scope and Content 
of Business Education,” at its meeting in New Orleans, 
November 25-27. This year is said to mark the largest 
membership in the history of the association. 


ASSOCIATION OF LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES OF 
PENNSYLVANIA FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF TEACH- 
ING on November 5 considered a program for “Adjust- 
ing Teacher Education to Changing Social Condi- 
tions.” Among the sub-topics discussed were the con- 
tributions made, and which fail to be made, by teacher- 
education in Pennsylvania toward the realization of the 
functions of education, and what definite steps of im- 
provement are now feasible. Several college presi- 
dents and superintendents of schools appeared on the 
program. Officers for the ensuing year are: Frederick 
G. Henke, Alleghany College, president; George F. 
Dunkelberger, Susquehanna University, vice-presi- 
dent; and Emro J. Gergely, Mt. St. Joseph College, 
secretary-treasurer. 

New JERSEY STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION'S 
eighty-third annual convention was held in Atlantic 
City, November 12-15. A large number of satellite 
organizations of New Jersey teachers met at the same 
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time. Among the principal addresses were ‘Pulling 
Together,” by Carl A. Marsden of New York Uni- 
versity ; “The Tragedy of Our Uneducated Millions,” 
by Brooks Fletcher, congressman from Ohio; and 
“More Power from the News Tower,” by Frederic 
Snyder of Kingston, N. Y. 


MICHIGAN COUNCIL ON ADULT EDUCATION met in 
Detroit, November 18-19, for its fourth annual con- 
ference. Among the addresses were “Opportunities 
for Educational Activities Among Professional 
Groups,” by J. D. Bruce of the University of Michigan ; 
“Adult Education and the Mores,” by W. H. Cowley of 
Ohio State University; “Significance of the Goerge- 
Deen Act to Adult Education,” by George Fern of the 
Michigan department of public instruction, and “‘Utili- 
zation of Community Resources in an Educational Pro- 
gram,” by Howard McClusky of the University of 
Michigan. A forum was conducted on the topic, 
“Some Significant Projects in Adult Education Among 
Non-School Agencies.” 


MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF NORTH CENTRAL COL- 
LEGES met in annual convention in Detroit, November 
15. Among the addresses given was “Observations on 
Higher Education in a Metropolitan Area,” by Charles 
L. Spain, executive vice-president of Wayne Univer- 
sity. George E. Carrothers of the University of Mich- 
igan presided. 

PROFESSORS OF EDUCATION IN PRIVATE COLLEGES 
of Michigan met in Lansing, October 7, to consider 
problems within their field. J. G. Umstattd of Wayne 
University presented a history of the survey movement. 
“Teacher Selection” was discussed by S. O. Rorem of 
Alma College. The next meeting of the group is 
scheduled for January 13. 


The sixteenth annual HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
CONFERENCE for secondary-school officials of Indiana 
met under the auspices of the School of Education of 
Indiana University, November 2. One of the features 
of the event was a principal-freshman conference in 
which principals having recent graduates who are now 
freshmen at Indiana were invited to individual con- 
ferences with these students. Harl R. Douglass de- 
livered two addresses, ‘The Youth Problem and Our 
Schools,” and “The Readaptation of the High School 
to the Times.’” John V. Maier of Muncie spoke on 
“Organizing a Program of Integrated Instruction in a 
Junior High School.” 


KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS met for its fourteenth annual edu- 
cational conference at the University of Kentucky, Oc- 
tober 29-30. Among the speakers were William H. 
Kilpatrick; R. A. Kent, president of the University of 
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Louisville ; Paul P. Boyd of the University of Kentucky, 
and several city-school superintendents. 


ILLINOIS CONFERENCES. County superintendents 
of schools met at the University of Illinois early in the 
fall to consider problems pertinent to their fields of 
work. 

The thirty-third annual High-School Conference was 
held at the university, November 4-6, with a large 
number of sectional meetings a feature of the program, 
Among the speakers at the general sessions were J. B. 
Edmonson of the University of Michigan, and Charles 
B. Glenn, superintendent of schools in Birmingham, 
Ala. 

The Illinois City Superintendents Association met 
in Springfield, November 18-19, when a “strong, 
practical program” was given. 

SOUTHERN ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERsITy 
sponsored a child guidance clinic, October 20-22, in 
charge of W. A. Thalman of the education depart- 
ment. Among the consulting staff were members of 
the Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research. The clinic 
was held for the purpose of aiding psychologically mal- 
adjusted children. 


MINNESOTA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION’S division 
meetings were held in seven cities of the state the latter 
part of October. Among the speakers at the va- 
rious sections were John G. Rockwell, commissioner 
of education for Minnesota; James M. Gray, chan- 
cellor, American University; Harold Rugg, Teachers 
College; M. G. Neale, University of Minnesota; 
Fowler D. Brooks, De Pauw University; Gordon J. 
Laing, University of Chicago Press; Raymond H. 
Wheeler, University of Kansas; H. B. Bruner, Teach- 
ers College; C. A. Prosser, Dunwoody Industrial In- 
stitute; Norman Thomas; and J. B. Edmonson, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


SouTH DAKOTA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION met at 
Sioux Falls, November 21-24, with programs centered 
about the inspirational theme, ‘May Beadle’s Spirit 
and Philosophy Permeate South Dakota and Its 
Schools.” A centennial program honoring Gen. 
W. H. Beadle, called the “savior of school lands of 
the Northwest,” was held Sunday evening, when his 
statue which is to be placed in the Hall of Fame, was 
unveiled. Speakers at the various general sessions in- 
cluded: W. W. Beatty, Office of Indian Affairs; How- 
ard A. Dawson of the N. E. A., and Thomas R. Cole 
of the University of Washington. 


KANSAS BUSINESS EDUCATION CONFERENCE. 
Economists and teachers of business subjects in Kansas 
colleges and junior colleges met November 12-13 at 
the University of Kansas in their thirteenth annual 
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conference. Developments in the field of labor and in 
accounting were given particular attention. 


KANSAS STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION’S conven- 
tion this year consisted of two general sessions, seven 
departmental meetings, and 25 round-table confer- 
ences. Among the addresses given were “The Danger 
of War,” by Lord Marley, deputy speaker of the Eng- 
lish House of Lords; “Educational Legislation,” by 
Asa Converse of the Kansas state house of representa- 
tives; and ‘““Wake Up and Live,” by Mrs. Dorothea 
Brande. The meetings were held at the University of 
Kansas, November 5-6. 


ARKANSAS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION meetings were 
held at Little Rock, November 4-5, with the convention 
theme, ““The Place of Youth in a Democracy.” Among 
the addresses at the general sessions were: “Culture 
and the Preservation of Democracy,” by G. Bromley 
Oxnam, bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church; 
“Meeting the Needs of Youth,” by Richard R. Brown, 
deputy executive director of the N. Y. A.; and “Edu- 
cational Pioneering for Youth Today,” by H. L. 
Turner of the teachers’ college at Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Texas STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION met in its 
fifty-ninth annual convention to consider the general 
theme, “Looking Forward—the Practical Next Step.” 
S§. H. Whitley, president of East Texas State Teachers 
College, spoke on ‘Educational Vision’’; H. N. Mac- 
Cracken, president of Vassar, spoke on “Take Me With 
You”; William F. Russell of Teachers College, ““Edu- 
cation in a World Gone Mad”; S. C. Garrison, presi- 
dent of the George Peabody College for Teachers, 
spoke on “Keepers of the Future,” and John G. 
Fowlkes of Wisconsin spoke on ‘Mr. Citizen Evalu- 
ates the Public Schools.” The meetings were held in 
Houston, November 25-27. 


UTAH EDUCATION ASSOCIATION meetings, held in 
Salt Lake, October 21-23, heard an excellent program 
of addresses by Robert A. Millikan, chairman of the 
executive council of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology; William H. Burton of the University of 
Southern California; Paul W. Chapman of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, and Robert Hill Lane, assistant 
superintendent of the Los Angeles schools. 


New Mexico EDUCATION ASSOCIATION met for 
its annual convention, November 4-6, at Albuquerque, 
with a series of general sessions and many departmental 
meetings comprising the program. Among the speak- 
ers at the general meetings were H. E. Hendrix, state 
superintendent of schools in Arizona; Maris Proffitt of 
the Office of Education; Ray G. Wood, director of 
the Ohio Scholarship Tests and Instructional Research ; 
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Clyde Tingley, governor of New Mexico, and Joseph 
M. Artman, editor of Character. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EDUCATION 
held a regional conference on adult education on the 
Los Angeles campus of the University of California, 
November 12-13. Cooperating with the state was the 
American Association for Adult Education. The 
event was attended by librarians, teachers, and mem- 
bers of college faculties in California, Nevada, and 
Arizona. 


The third annual FAMILY RELATIONS CONFERENCE 
was held in Los Angeles, November 20, to consider 
the topic, “Facing Reality in Family Life.” Several 
general and sectional sessions met to discuss special 
problems in the field of family relations. 


Foreign Notes 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. Within its national system of 
education, experimental schools, some directly con- 
trolled by the Ministry of Education, others supervised 
for recognition purposes, have been encouraged. 

One of these, established at Zlin, the manufactur- 
ing center of the Bat’a shoe firm, a project of the com- 
pany, is comprised of three sectional schools, in each 
of which the normal Czech secondary school curricu- 
lum, with certain exceptions, is taught in either Eng- 
lish, French, or German. The underlying motive is 
to obtain suitable entrants to the export department of 
the firm. Of the three sections, the German tends to 
be the largest, although the English school, opened in 
1934, now has about 100 pupils. 

One of the earliest difficulties encountered in the 
English section was the lack of suitable texts in rela- 
tion to the Czech syllabus. To meet the situation, the 
staff, who are English, prepared their own textbooks. 
In this section, singing and dramatic work are integral 
parts of the English teaching. An important instruc- 
tional difficulty is the teaching of a proper sentence 
accent. 

Parents are said to take a very serious interest in 
the progress of their children, visiting the school and 
asking to see the marks. On the parents falls the 
responsibility for corporal punishment, since teachers 
are forbidden to discipline their charges in this way. 

(The foregoing was summarized from an article by 
J. Fraser Milne in the July issue of The A. M. A., the 
journal of the Incorporated Association of Assistant 
Masters in Secondary Schools of England.) 


JAPAN. The state of education in Japan is sum- 
marized in the following observations of John C. 
McGlade, deputy superintendent of the San Francisco 
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schools, made at a meeting of Alpha field chapter of 
Phi Delta Kappa: 

Co-education is still looked upon with disfavor in 
the secondary schools of Japan; 

Instruction in moral education is one of the central 
subjects of the curriculum; 

A dozen foreign languages are taught in Japanese 
schools, with English receiving important considera- 
tion. Both reading and oral knowledge are stressed ; 

Japan has nothing to learn from the United States 
concerning the operation of elementary schools; 

The education of Japanese women does not parallel 
the training of her sons. 

James M. Gwinn, speaking at the same meeting, 
made the following observations: 

Japanese schools show a superiority in the matter 
of health instruction and treatment; 

Japanese people show a high respect for authority 
and for public officials ; 

The Japanese are trying to increase their height and 
weight in order to overcome physical inferiority as a 
race. 


Mexico. In carrying the theater to the people by 
means of motor trucks and a portable stage, the Dra- 
matic Institute of Mexico City is performing a note- 
worthy social and artistic service, according to Fer- 
nando Wagner, director of the Institute, in a peeech 
before the German department of the University of 
Texas. 

The Dramatic Institute is a federal project, similar 
to the W. P. A. theater in the United States. Its 
ptimary purpose is to take the theater to the people 
of Mexico; a secondary purpose is to train actors for 
the commercial stage. No charge is made for the 
instruction of its actors, and the plays are presented 
without admission charge. 

The plays chosen are generally those with a social 
theme, though Mr. Wagner denied any fondness for 
“propaganda plays” for themselves alone. 

According to the speaker, Mexico is advancing not 
only in the field of dramatic art, but also in the de- 
velopment of motion pictures. 

Another interesting Mexican development is the 
availability of 1,000 scholarships to the children of 
organized workers, offered by the Institute of Higher 
Education. Nine hundred of these scholarships will 
be for the first year of secondary school, and the rest 
for the first of preparatory school. 

The scholarships provide, in addition to tuition, the 
cost of books, lodging, clothes, and complete mainte- 
nance throughout the year. Children of rural school 
teachers and of soldiers are also being made eligible 
for the scholarships, according to Educational Trends. 
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SPAIN. The problem of schooling the children of 
Madrid is fast being solved, and some 10,000 schools 
have been opened in government territory during the 
past few months, according to the Social Frontier. In 
Madrid alone there are about 100,000 children whose 
parents will not consent to their evacuation. Said 
Jesus Hermandez, minister of education: 

““Madrid’s children will have their schools even if 
we have to open them under fire from enemy batteries, 
We will see to it that schools are opened in safer dis- 
tricts, but at present all children play under the range 
of rebel fire anyway, so they might just as well go to 
school.” 


ALBERTA, CANADA. Editoralizing under the head- 
ing, “ ‘Dog-Eat-Dog’ Must Cease,” the A. T. A. Mag- 
azine likens to Judas those teachers of Alberta who do 
not live up to the Code of Professional Etiquette, 
especially those who seek employment of a school 
board already having a member of the Alberta Teach- 
ers Association under contract. Another irregularity 
cited in the editorial is the bribery of school board 
members in securing appointments, as well as that of 
colluding with board or board members in committing 
breaches of the minimum salary provision of The 
School Act. 


Colleges and Universities 


COLLEGE ANNIVERSARIES. The year, 1937, is im- 
portant in education not only because it marks the 
Horace Mann Centennial but also because it is an an- 
niversary date in the lives of several colleges. 

Mount Holyoke opened its doors for the first time on 
November 8, 1837, although its charter had been ob- 
tained in February, 1836. Last May the college cele- 
brated the completion of one hundred years of higher 
education for women. The original seminary building 
was destroyed by fire in 1896, but Mary Lyon Hall now 
stands on the original site. 

De Pauw University, founded as Indiana Asbury 
University in 1837, also has marked its centennial 
year with appropriate ceremonies. The present name 
of the institution was taken in 1884 in honor of Wash- 
ington C. De Pauw, a wealthy manufacturer who saved 
the institution through a large gift of money. 

Muskingum College at New Concord, Ohio, was 
likewise founded in 1837 to “prepare young men for 
entering higher colleges and universities.” After forty 
years of local control, it passed to the United Presby- 
terian Presbyteries of Muskingum and Mansfield in 
1877, and in 1888 its control was placed in the United 
Presbyterian Synod of Ohio, where it now rests. 

Guilford College, opening in August, 1837, as the 
New Garden Boarding School, was given its present 
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name in January, 1889, when the institution was per- 
mitted to grant degrees. It is said to be the oldest co- 
educational college in the South. 

Knox College at Galesburg, IIl., became a cente- 
narian on February 15, 1937, one hundred years after 
the Illinois legislature, then meeting at Vandalia, 
granted the college its charter. 

The University of Louisville came into being on 
April 3, 1837, when the city council of Louisville, Ky., 
appropriated a tract of land and $50,000 for a building 
and equipment. It is the oldest municipal university 
in the United States, and is said to have the oldest 
School of Medicine west of the Alleghenies. 

Judson College is another institution that is this 
year celebrating the centennial of its founding. From 
time to time during the year, distinguished educators 
will visit the institution to take part in the commemora- 
tion of its establishment. 

Pomona College, the parent institution of the 
Claremont Colleges, this year marks the golden jubilee 
of its founding. It is located 40 miles east of Los 
Angeles, and was originally incorporated in 1887 
under the auspices of the Congregational Church. 

Occidental College, another California institution, 
was founded on April 20, 1887, and opened its doors 
September 11, 1888. 

The centennial anniversary of co-education was cele- 


brated this year at Oberlin, as noted in the October is- 
sue of THE PH! DELTA KAPPAN. 


HONORARY DEGREES FOR SCHOOLMEN. The fol- 
lowing from Nation’s Schools speaks for itself: 


“A survey of the June, 1935, honorary degrees dispensed 
by colleges and universities again fails to disclose that these 
higher institutions have given consideration to the teaching 
profession or felt it desirable to honor outstanding leaders 
in elementary and secondary education. The wreaths and 
the diplomas went to those whose chief merit lay in their 
position, generally a matter of accident, or their achievement 
and their potentiality for institutional support. Some few 
university teachers were recognized. 

“The urge for publicity, so apparent in our once stately 
institutions of higher learning since their employment of 
‘high-pressure press boys’ as publicity counselors, seems 
rather out of keeping with the fundamental worth of their 
work. However, if the universities desire to cheapen them- 
selves and grasp the hazy and gossamer value of the front page 
by trading a degree for a story, it is presumably their right. 
It is also the full and perfect right of a public to read between 
the lines and weigh the issues. It does, however, seem too 
bad that not one first-class institution is willing to establish 
a policy and do honor annually to two or three of the out- 
standing public-school teachers and administrators within its 
area,” 


BEATHANY COLLEGE. To promote faculty growth 
and to stimulate thinking in terms of general educa- 
tional problems, the college inaugurated a faculty 
seminar, held during the week preceding the opening 
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of the fall term, and an Education Day conference, to 
be held in April. “Upper Division Teaching” was the 
problem of the fall seminar. Guy E. Snaveley, execu- 
tive secretary of the Association of American Colleges, 
addressed a special evening session. The April con- 
ference will hear George Alan Works, dean of students 
at the University of Chicago, and Francis T. Spaulding 
of Harvard. 


BosTON UNIVERSITY. Trustees have completed ar- 
rangements with a life insurance company for a pen- 
sion retirement plan for members of the staff. Special 
arrangements for the older men who could not be 
covered adequately in any insurance program are also 
being made. In establishing the plan, the university 
has credited five per cent as the professors’ contribution 
and nine per cent as the university's part, but the effect 
is an increase of 14 per cent in their salaries, since no 
deduction has been taken out of present wage pay- 
ments. In announcing the plan in his annual report, 
Daniel L. Marsh, president, said: 

“Indeed, no announcement that I have made in 
the now almost 12 years of my connection with the 
university has given me more genuine pleasure than 
a <<" 

The “Anderson Memorial Center,” a gift of land 
and buildings from the properties of Mrs. Isabel An- 
derson, widow of the late Larz Anderson, a former am- 
bassador to Japan, and located in Brookline, will be 
developed as a recreational, social, and educational 
center for faculty, students, “alumnae,” and other 
friends of the College of Practical Arts and Letters. 
The gift in detail comprises several acres of land ad- 
joining “Weld,” the estate of Mrs. Anderson. 

According to the report of E. Ray Speare, treasurer 
of Boston University, showed an increase of almost 
$50,000 in endowment funds and $41,000 in annuity 
funds. The total budget amounted to more than 
$1,500,000, of which the largest revenue item by 
far is tuition receipts. Scholarships and student aid 
amounted to nearly $100,000. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. The board of trustees of 
the university has granted the Alumni Association 
$10,000 to further alumni relations. As a result, in 
addition to the publication of an alumni bulletin, meet- 
ings were sponsored in 40 cities, with faculty members 
or the alumni secretary as speakers. 

More than 1,700 alumni have agreed to serve as 
“regional advisers” with a principal duty of directing 
students toward the university. 

The attention of the alumni council, meeting in Au- 
gust, was directed to a suit filed by Clark Shaughnessy, 
football coach at the university, against a resident of 
New Orleans claiming damages of about $65,000 for 
failure to fulfill terms of a coaching contract. Accord- 
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ing to terms of the contract, this resident, not an of- 
ficial representative of any educational institution, 
might designate at what institution Mr. Shaughnessy 
should coach. As a result of the contract, he resigned 
his position as coach at Tulane and was notified that 
the resident had designated Loyola University at New 
Orleans as the institution where his future work in 
coaching would be. Upon the resident’s breaking the 
contract, which was for a duration of ten years, and 
which called for an initial salary of $15,000 per annum, 
increasing to $20,000, Mr. Shaughnessy coached at 
Loyola and at the University of Chicago at a lower 
salary. 

The council committee on athletics contended that, 
“whatever might be thought of the ethical standards 
involved in the signing of such a contract, the mere 
starting of a suit on such grounds as reported in the 
daily press brought ridicule and opprobrium upon the 
University of Chicago. It was their opinion that such 
action made an institution that prided itself upon its 
high standards in athletics and its clean record as to 
professionalism and commercialism in the athletic field, 
an object of scorn and derision not alone in the aca- 
demic field but among thousands who were interested 
in intercollegiate athletics.’ The committee felt that 
some action should be taken, preferably the university 
administration, to inform the public that the university 
was unsympathetic to such a contract. A committee of 
five was appointed to confer with the president of the 
university regarding the situation, and to report at the 
next meeting of the Alumni Council. No further re- 
port was made, however, at the October meeting. 


CoRNELL University. A newly revamped course 
in English for freshmen has, after a month’s trial, been 
pronounced a decided success. In this course the stu- 
dent is expected to acquire skill in writing using the 
works of the masters as a text and guide. Freshmen 
were tested at the beginning of the term for English 
competence, and were then placed in appropriate sec- 
tions, work in which varies widely to fit the abilities of 
the class members. It is expected that students will be 
shifted from one section to another as their competence 
is proved by subsequent tests. 

The comptroller’s report of June 30, recently re- 
leased, shows an average rate of return on investments 
of 4.7463 per cent, an increase of about three-fourths 
of one per cent over last year. Market values of in- 
vestments passed their book values last February, but 
had declined again by June 30, with a net shrinkage 
below book value of 4.5 per cent. Cornell’s productive 
endowment funds as of June 30 amounted to almost 
$31,000,000, an increase of about $663,500 over that 
of the previous year. 
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DENVER UNVERSITY. The department of educa. 
tion, under the chairmanship of Arnold E. Joyal, an. 
nounced that it was willing to co-operate with school 
boards in furnishing student teachers to substitute for 
teachers attending the Denver Conference on the Im. 
provement of Teaching, November 12. The student 
teachers were to be furnished to a limited number of 
schools within a reasonable distance of Denver at no 
expense either to the school system or the teacher in- 
volved. 

The university has received a gift of 10,000 francs 
from the French government to be spent on books, 
half for the French department and half for the 
natural sciences, the social sciences, and the fine arts, 

The “Mrs. Henry Pfeiffer Scholarship Fund,” 
amounting to $6,000 a year has been announced as the 
gift of Mrs. Pfeiffer, supplemented by funds from the 
university. 


Emory UNIVERsITY has purchased a block and a 
half of land adjoining Grady Hospital in downtown 
Atlanta, Ga., as a possible site for future development 
of its School of Medicine. The cost, $159,975, was 
defrayed through the gifts of alumni and other friends 
of Emory. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. Extramural graduate 
classes in education are being held at each of the five 
teachers’ colleges of the state. The courses covered in- 
clude “Diagnostic and Remedial Work in Reading,” 
“Trends in Curriculum-Making,” ‘Personality Ad- 
justments in School Situations,” “Educational Psy- 
chology,” and “The Teaching and Supervision of 
Reading and the Language Arts.” 


UNIVERSITY OF Kansas board of regents has au- 
thorized the Doctor of Education degree, which will be 
offered by the Graduate School at once. Candidates 
must spend the equivalent of at least three full aca- 
demic years in resident graduate study, the last of which 
must be at the University of Kansas. Before being ad- 
mitted to the preliminary examination, the candidate 
must show three years of successful experience in pro- 
fessional education. A thesis of high character is 
among the specific requirements. 

The “honors course” plan, authorized last spring 
by the faculty of the College of Liberal Arts, is being 
put into effect along the following lines: ‘Depatt- 
mental honors” will be first provided, since a candi- 
date for “general honors” must first have earned these. 
For departmental honors, each department is requested 
to set up special courses, open only to students with a 
“B” average in general and a 2.5 average in his major 
field. For general honors, the candidate must have 
the scholarship required for departmental honors, 
must take at least two of the three general honors 
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courses in each of three divisions into which the Col- 
lege curriculum is divided, making certain that he 
has taken the honors course of his major field. 

Plans are also in process for putting into effect an- 
other faculty rule, passed last Spring, through which 
all students expecting to receive degrees in 1940 and 
thereafter will be required to pass a proficiency ex- 
amination in English before beginning the work of 
their senior year. 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTuUCKy. A bureau of source 
materials in higher education has undertaken to col- 
lect such materials for the purpose of providing a re- 
search laboratory in the field of higher education for 
graduate students. The bureau expects to accumulate 
information on all higher institutions, including state 
schools, information on secondary education, and 
academies of various types of control. Ezra L. Gillis 
is the director of the bureau. 


MICHIGAN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES. Automatic 
retirement at the age of seventy, to take effect in 1939, 
was provided for members of the faculties of the four 
state teachers colleges by a recent action of the Michi- 
gan State Board of Education. All members of the 
instructional, administrative, and library staffs are 
affected. 


MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE has formally 
accepted a gift of $150,000 from Walter O. Briggs. 
The gift provides a field house, concrete football 
bleachers, and a baseball park with grandstands mod- 
eled after Navin Field, Detroit. Among the speakers 
at the testimonial dinner, given in Mr. Briggs’ honor, 
October 14, were Gordon S. Cochrane, manager of 
the Detroit American League baseball team; Frank 
Cody, superintendent of the Detroit schools, and 
others. 


MoorHEAD (Minn.) STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
this fall instituted a new requirement of all teachers in 
training, that of a course in the study of the co-opera- 
tive movement. A two-hour course in this field is re- 
quired of all two-year students, and a four-hour course 
of all four-year students. 


New York UNIversity. The School of Education 
Association sponsored an “All-Alumni Day” on No- 
vember 6, in which “educational problems facing 
1938” were discussed in one general session and nine- 
teen departmental meetings. Speakers on the various 
programs included many alumni and others prominent 
in various fields of education. 


The UNIveRsITY OF NortH Dakota has organized 
a music-education service bureau for the following 


purposes: 
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1. To study the texts and courses in music in North 
Dakota and neighboring states; 

2. To make recommendations in the field of music 
education, teaching methods, the development of 
projects, selection of materials for all forms of school 
music ; 

3. To circulate and exchange findings, experiences, 
and results of experiments in music education; 

4. To review recent music-education publications. 

Harry Spangler is director of the bureau. 


NorTH CENTRAL COLLEGE at Ferndale, Mich., is a 
new institution of higher education recently estab- 
lished. Clayton J. Ettinger, formerly of the faculty of 
Western State Teachers College, is the head of the new 
college. An institution with a similar name is located 
at Naperville, Ill. 


NorwiIcH UNIVERSITY announces what is said to be 
“the first college course in the world to be devoted to 
air transportation and air traffic regulations.” The new 
course will begin with lectures by Edward P. Warner, 
former Assistant Secretary of Navy for Aeronautics. 


OunIo STATE UNIveRsiTy. A glimpse of employ- 
ment opportunities in 80 fields of activity was pre- 
sented to women students of the university at the 
annual vocational information conference, held No- 
vember 16-19, under the sponsorship of the dean of 


women. Specialists from many areas came to the 
campus to tell women students of the opportunities 
and discouragements in their types of work. 

Ohio’s first debate clinic was held at the university, 
November 19-20, to aid high-school debaters in pre- 
paring for this year’s state contest. 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON. Formal dedication of 
the university's new library took place October 23, 
with John Henry Nash, noted printer of San Francisco, 
as speaker. Others who appeared on the program 
were Senators Frederick Steiwer and Charles L. Mc- 
Nary. The library was completed last spring and was 
financed by a P. W. A. grant and a loan. Among its 
features are a “browsing room,” map rooms, and 
seminar rooms. 


GEORGE PEPPERDINE COLLEGE, a new institution 
for higher education, recently was opened in Los 
Angeles, with Batsell Baxter as its first president. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA'S Hoose 
Library of Philosophy has acquired 3,000 volumes 
covering the field of philosophy from 1700 to 1850. 
The collection was discovered by Ralph T. Flewelling, 
director of the school, in Vienna last year and is “‘re- 
garded as one of the outstanding private collection of 
Europe.”” The philosophical library, comprising 17,- 
000 volumes, has as one of its most valuable items an 
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original manuscript by Albertus Magnus, thirteenth- 
century philosopher. 


STANFORD University. Methods and procedures 
employed in the supplying and presentation of news 
of higher education in daily newspapers on the Pa- 
cific Coast will be studied in a research project, to be 
financed by a grant of $7,500 from the firm of Foster 
and Kleiser of San Francisco, and directed by Rex F. 
Harlow of the School of Education. The project will 
include a survey of the relations existing between the 
colleges and the daily newspapers, and will examine 
the philosophies, methods, and procedures employed 
in these relations with the view to improving the pro- 
cedures and afterward testing them. Newspapers on 
the Pacific Coast with circulations exceeding 10,000 
and all colleges with an enrollment of more than 500 
will be invited to participate. 

Members of the advisory committee include presi- 
dents of several of the prominent Coast universities 
and colleges and other officials, newspapermen associ- 
ated with Coast dailies, and George W. Kleiser, presi- 
dent of Foster and Kleiser. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY on November 12 dedicated 
its new Maxwell School of Citizenship and Public 
Affairs, said to be the first institution of its kind in 
Amerca. Among the speakers were C. A. Dykstra, 


president of the University of Wisconsin; Charles A. 
Beard ; Katherine Blunt, president of the Connecticut 
College for Women, and Herbert Hoover. A plaque 
of William E. Mosher, director of the school, was 


presented by his former students. The building to 


house the school cost about $500,000. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY is conducting an exhaustive 
research program through its College of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences into the cause of freshman failures, as 
one of the functions of the guidance board. Three 
faculty members have been relieved of part of their 
teaching work to meet students systematically and dis- 
cuss their problems, both personal and academic. The 
program was inspired by the large number of failures 
at the close of both freshman and sophomore years, in 
spite of high scholastic ability of the students in gen- 
eral, and by difficulties students encounter in attaining 
their professional and vocational aims. 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE freshmen and sopho- 
mores must have a “'C” average to enter the junior 
class and complete the work for a degree, according to 
a new ruling announced by L. R. Hesler, dean. Pre- 
viously a student was required to have a “‘C’” average to 
receive a degree. The new ruling prevents lower-class 
students from depending on higher grades in their 
upper-class years to bring their average to “C.” 
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Religious training in the School of Religion has been 
expanded this year through the addition of a new in. 
structor, an enlargement of the curriculum, and a “con. 
sequent increase in enrollment of students.” 


GEORGE WILLIAMS COLLEGE, Chicago, has in. 
augurated a ‘Jenkins Lectureship” in honor of Edward 
Corbin Jenkins, a former president of the institution, 
Frederick P. Keppel, president of the Carnegie Cor. 
poration, delivered the first lecture on October 29 on 
the subject, “Education for Leisure: Yesterday, To- 
day, and Tomorrow.” 


WINONA (Minn.) STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE an- 
nounces to superintendents in southeast Minnesota 
the establishment of a clearing house for guidance 
practices, including a brief description of one or more 
guidance projects, carried out this year in each school 
system, with comments; the compilation of this ma- 
terial by the director of guidance at the college; and 
the mailing of summaries and of significant methods 
to co-operating superintendents. It is expected that 
a spring conference or clinic in guidance will continue 
the clinic of last year. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, according to a recent 
press release, has refused “to cheapen its Master's de- 
gree.” It was agreed by the board of regents and the 
Graduate School committee that 36 weeks of resident 
study will continue to be the requirement for candi- 
dates for the award. The press release states that a 
few schools still permit summer session students to 
obtain a “‘cheap’’ master’s degree in four six-week or 
three eight-week sessions. 

The university will build two men’s dormitories, to 
cost approximately $80,000. 


Public Schools 


Since the inauguration of extensive and free reading 
programs in the Evansville, Ind., schools, the circula- 
tion of high-school libraries has more than doubled 
that of 1933. Last year the 23,700 books in these li- 
braries had a circulation slightly over 71,000, com- 
pared to the figure for 1933, which was about 30,000. 


The Milwaukee department of municipal recreation 
and adult education announces the opening of the 
fourth season of the Municipal Young People’s The- 
ater at the Girls’ Trade School. The activity is ex- 
pected to continue to encourage boys and girls to in- 
terest themselves in drama and worthwhile stage pro- 
ductions. 

A community-wide survey of extra-schoolroom ac- 


tivities of teachers has been undertaken by the San An- 
tonio Teachers Council. The purpose of the survey is 
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“to show that the activities of San Antonio teachers 
are as big and varied as those of any other group in 
the city.” 

A white “blackboard” on which black chalk is used 
is being tried out experimentally at an Elgin, IIL, 
school. It is believed by Paul M. Born, president of 
the Elgin board of education, who originated the idea, 
that the whiteboard will cause less eyestrain than is 
found when the customary blackboard is used. 


The school savings plan has been abolished in the 
Kansas City, Mo., school system. The fund had grown 
to the point where about $400,000 had been deposited 
by local school children. 


School furniture in Greenwood County, South Car- 
olina, became so dilapidated during the depression, 
especially in negro schools, that a furniture-making 
project was begun in co-operation with the N. Y. A. 
As a result, school desks were produced at a cost of one 
dollar each, and placed in all the negro schools of the 
county and in many white schools. 


Last year, according to the School Executive, about 
8,500 school children were killed in accidents. Of 
these, 18 per cent occurred within school buildings; 
17 per cent on school grounds; and seven per cent on 
the way to and from school. The remaining 58 per 
cent of the accidents occurred elsewhere. 


The increasing toll of accidents has brought about a 
study of the problems of safety by the Nebraska state 
department of public instruction, co-operating with 
the Nebraska Press Association. The department is 
trying to find the basis for an educational program for 
safety, and will use its findings in a far-reaching at- 
tempt to curb the mounting number of deaths and 
injuries. 

The Jefferson County (Ala.) board of education has 
become fully convinced of the value of all-steel body 
construction of school busses as the result of an acci- 
dent in which one of the district’s fleet overturned, 
landing on its roof at the bottom of an embankment 
without serious injury to any passenger. 


The ninth Gorgas Memorial Essay Contest in the 
field of personal health education, sponsored by the 
Gorgas Memorial Institute, this year will be on the 
subject, “The Achievements of William Crawford 
Gorgas and their Relation to Our Health.” The con- 
test will close on January 21, 1938. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from the Institute, which is lo- 
cated at Washington, D. C. 


A new school building, to be called the “Timken 
Technical High School,” has been given to Canton, 
Ohio, by the Timken Foundation, headed by H. H. 
Timken. The new building, which will cost about $1,- 


000,000, will be presented to the community fully 
equipped. 

Twelve city lots and $6,000 in cash has been re- 
ceived by the town of Barrington, Ill., in the Chicago 
area, from the Jewel Tea Company, “to encourage the 
erection of a consolidated high-school building for the 
benefit of the young people of Barrington and com- 
munity.” Sixty-six other lots were given to the town 
for recreational use. The plant of the firm, which has 
aided considerably in the homes development of the 
town, is located in Barrington. 


Because of the low requirements of the Texas state 
certification law and the resulting oversupply of inade- 
quately prepared teachers, and the new teacher-retire- 
ment system, B. F. Pittinger, dean of the School of Ed- 
ucation at the University of Texas believes that the 
state is ready to adopt and enforce the requirement of 
a bachelor’s degree as a minimum for any legal certifi- 
cate to teach in that state. 


The new “‘sex hygiene law” enacted by the Michigan 
legislature provides that any school district may pro- 
vide for the teaching of health and physical education ; 
but does not “give the right of instruction in birth con- 
trol, and it is hereby expressly prohibited.” Eugene 
B. Elliott, state superintendent, has recently requested 
a committee for the preparation of a course of study in 
sex hygiene. 


The St. Paul school system, like that of Minneapolis, 
seems to be in dire financial straits. If $250,000 is 
not provided to pay teachers’ salaries in December, it 
is possible that the schools will be closed for the year, 
according to the St. Paul Pioneer-Press. Every year for 
the past four, an ordinance has been passed reducing 
salaries ten per cent. This year Commissioner John 
Findlan refused to sponsor such an ordinance. 

Parma, Ohio, is another city having difficulty in 
keeping its schools open. Members of the city admin- 
istration and the board of education met recently to de- 
vise means of forcing a greater payment of delinquent 
taxes to provide the necessary funds. 


Although it seemed that the Florida Education As- 
sociation had been instrumental in setting up adequate 
and dependable state aid to supplement the county 
system, the latter is approaching collapse as the foun- 
dation stone. Numerous difficulties are cited in an 
editorial in the November issue of The Journal of the 
association, including the Homestead Exemption and 
the activities of the Tax Revision League. Many dis- 
tricts cannot vote bonds for needed facilities because 
of low valuations and large amounts of outstanding 
delinquent taxes. 


Free elementary-school textbooks are being provided 
in Arkansas for the first time this fall. Due to a limi- 
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tation in the appropriation for books, it was necessary 
to limit the introduction of new texts to 70 per cent of 
the enrollment, parents being asked to contribute their 
usable books to the schools. Districts which had difh- 
culty in obtaining contributions are being supplied 
with surplus books from other districts. 


A “state student assembly” will be introduced this 
year by the state department of education of Missouri. 
Under the plans made by Lloyd W. King, state super- 
intendent, county student representatives will sit in a 
typical legislative session for one day in the House of 
Representatives in the capitol in Jefferson City. The 
purpose of the innovation is to acquaint the students 
with actual legislative procedure and to bring to them 
an active interest in state problems. 


A welfare project seeking to aid the mountain-folk 
of Kentucky has been under way for some time at the 
Caney Creek Community Center at Pippapass, Knott 
County. The work of the project includes not only aid 
to education but personal gifts to pupils; for example, 
35,000 children “in isolated up-hollow schools last 
Christmas were made happy by a ‘pretty’”’ from the 
Caney Creek Center. The organization solicits such 
things as dolls, tops, balls, handkerchiefs, and ties for 
the holiday season, as well as funds. The shipping 
point of the project is Wayland, Ky. 


A city-wide industrial survey was made at Mankato, 
Minn., last year by William F. Small, director of the 
student personnel department of the Mankato schools. 
The study was made to discover what changes should 
be made in the high-school curriculum to meet the 
facts revealed by the survey. Findings included the 
fact that a high percentage of jobs available each year 
require high-school preparation only, and that there is 
a need to assist in providing a flow of well-chosen, 
well-prepared young people for local job situations. 


An interesting financial situation has been brought 
to light in certain school districts in Illinois. Several 
districts, none of which paid its teacher more than $470 
a year, had balances on hand at the end of last year 
varying from $772 to almost $1,800, and, in addition 
to paying the low wages cited, were said to have spent 
very little for supplies and equipment. The apparent 
cause of at least a part of the situation is the over- 
supply of certificated teachers in Illinois, making it 
possible for “‘smart’”’ trustees to employ applicants bid- 
ding lowest for vacant positions. 


Archbishop John T. McNicholas of Cincinnati has 
termed the public school system “counterfeit” and 
scored as “unjust” the State’s imposition of taxes for 
education purposes, according to the Social Frontier. 
In a letter to lay members he is said to have cited the 
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falling contributions to inter-parochial high schools, 
which have dropped from $500,000 a year to $125,. 
000. Archbishop McNicholas characterized as unjust 
the denial of tax money for parochial-school use, say. 
ing of parents of parochial pupils: 

“They are forced to pay many taxes for State educa- 
tion, and then are denied even the least benefit of this 
taxation in the education of their children.” 


The seven common propaganda devices, according 
to the new Propaganda Analysis monthly letter are 
these: 

. The Name Calling Device 

. The Glittering Generalities Device 
. The Transfer Device 

. The Testimonial Device 

. The Plain Folks Device 

. The Card Stacking Device 

. The Band Wagon Device. 

These are all explained at some length in the No- 
vember letter. 


Establishment of some form of regional or district 
library unit will be an objective of the library advisory 
committee of the Oregon state planning board. Work 
of a committee on the matter is well under way, and 
will recommend a definite program for the state. Rec- 
ommendations already adopted urge a revision of Jaws 
to standardize libraries, adoption of a “measuring 
stick” on standards, state participation in the library 
program, forming of standards to insure an adequately- 
trained personnel, and formation of a regional or dis- 
trict system. 


In a much-publicized announcement, Chicago citi- 
zens have been informed of a contemplated policy of 
the school administration by which strong emphasis 
will be placed on vocational training. Reactions to 
the announced plan have been varied, with some edu- 
cators expressing fear that the plan is based on spoils 
politics, and with others withholding judgment pend- 
ing further study of the announcement. In this con- 
nection it is perhaps worth noting that the Maine 
State School Bulletin lists almost five hundred occu- 
pations upon which printed material is available. 


The Michigan Child Guidance Institute has been al- 
located $36,000 out of an original appropriation of 
$40,000. The Institute, created by the last legislature, 
is in a fair way toward getting into operation on plans 
being worked out by Alexander Ruthven, president 
of the University of Michigan, and Clarence Yoakum, 
vice president. Under a stipulation of Governor 
Murphy at the signing of the bill creating the Institute, 
administrative overlapping with other agencies must 
be ironed out before the Insitute can be finally set up. 
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DISTRICT NO. 1. 

States: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 
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DISTRICT NO. 2 
States: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 


L. L. STANDLEY, District Representative, Principal, Burbank 
Junior Hi School, Berkeley, Calif. 


ta—Stanford University 

Marthar Ws Wagner, Secretary, Box No. 1165; Stanford Univer- 
sity, 1 

2. eS: of California 
Vena petra Secretary, Haviland Hill, University of Cali- 
forn erk 

ALPHA pen Rime of Southern California 
Harry Smallenburg, = Eon 123, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, Cal 

AtpHa Zeta—University of Arizona 
John F. Walker, ounipes +4 Bin-A, University Station, College 
of Education, Tucson, Ar 
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E. Clayton McCarty, Secretary, 1610 North Roosevelt Avenue, 

Pasadena, Calif. 

a Bi UrstLon—University of Utah 

Melvin Strong, Stewart oi School, Uni- 

vee of Utah, alt Lake ty, Utah. 

Atpua Cu 1—University of California at Los Ange 
Arthur Berman, Secretary, Education Building 106, 405 Hil- 
gard Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 


DISTRICT NO. 3. 


States: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 


sg H. AYDELOTTE, District Representative, Huntsville, 
exas. 


Gamma—University of Missou 
F, Olin Capps, Secretary, Cocca High School, University of 
Missouri, Plumb Mo. 
Karppa—University of Kansas 
Reid Hemphill, Secretary, 117 Fraser Hall, University of Kan- 
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key, Secretary, Box No. 1642, University Station, 
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Avpua ALPHA—University of Oklah 
F. F. Gaither, Secretary, Box 213, "Faculty Exchange, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, ———_ Okla. 
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iliams, Secretary, partment o cation, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kan. 
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States: Wyoming, Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
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Era—University of Minnesota 
Ray Kebl, Burton Hall, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 

inn, 

Omicron—University of Nebraska 
carta A. Bowers, Secretary, 605 South 14th Street, Lincoln, 


i paste Velen of North Dakota 
Alfred S. Neh Secretary, Box No. 546, University Station, 
Grand Forks, N. 
Arua Mu—Colorado State College of Education 
Walter Speckman, Secretary, Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion, Greeley, Colo. 
HA Sicma—University of Denver 
ae B. Walters, Secretary, 1735 E. 14th Avenue, Denver, 
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Directory of Field Chapters 


DISTRICT NO. 1, 
States: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 


end, Oregon 
W. A. Oliver, Treasurer, 4714 N. E. 20th Avenue, Portland, Ore. 


Atrna Beta—Tacoma, Washington 
E. T. Thune, Treasurer, pee School, Tacoma, Wash. 


DISTRICT NO. 2. 
States: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 
Atrpna—San Francisco, California 
Dan H. Gilson, Treasurer, 268 Kenilworth Avenue, San Lean- 
dra, Calif. 
Detra—Fresno, California 
Treasurer not reported. 


Erstron—Los Angeles, California 
C. D. Hardesty, Treasurer, 300 S. Maple Drive, Beverly Hills, 


Era—Santa Barbara, California 
Alvin Rhodes, Treasurer, Office of Supt. of Schools, San Luis 
Obispo, Calif. 


X1—Sacramento, California 
Arthur H. Sema Treasurer, 1832 Forty-fourth Street, Sacra- 


yp eg Lake City, Utah 
esen, Treasurer, City and County Building, Salt 
tec cin. U 


Omzca—San Diego, California 
Merril Douglass, Treasurer, 4825 Kansas Street, San Diego, 


DISTRICT NO. 3. 
States: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 


Bera—St. Louis, Missouri 
B. W. Noel, Treasurer, 5656 Murdoch Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Gamua-—State of Kansas 
George A. Swift, Treasurer, Holton, Kans. 


bet aT ag Missouri 
r 


A. W. easurer, 5601 Holmes Street, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


eae Verrencbury, Missouri 
Cloyd Anthony, Treasurer, State Teachers College, Warrens- 
burg, Mo. 


Omt1croxr—Kirksville, Missouri 
Ben W. Leib, Treasurer, State Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo. 
Pr—San Antonio, Texas 
— Ivey, Treasurer, Jefferson High School, 
ex. 


Ruo—Pittsburg, Kansas 
O. F. Grubbs, Treasurer, Pittsburg, Kans. 


Pui—Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Earl C. Denney, Treasurer, 1502 Troost Avenue, Tulsa, Okla. 


Atrua—Houston, Texas 
C. J. Niissle, Treasurer, 1810 Courtland 


San Antonio, 


Houston, Tex. 


DISTRICT NO. 4. 


Spree: one Bigs as Ce North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne 
Mises 

H. A. R. Indall, Deciemier, AcBagten, S. D. 
Lamspa—State of Colorado 

George A. Irvin, Treasurer, State College of Education, Greeley, 


Pst—Omaha, Nebraska 
Harvey A. Smith, Treasurer, 2609 No. 52nd Street, Omaha, 


ebr. 
DISTRICT NO. 5. 

States: Mickions, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, West Vir- 

ginia, Kentucky. 

Michigan 
R. Jared, Treasurer. 

Second Avenue, Detroit, wan 
Mvu—Muncie, Indiana 

Vernal H. Carmichael, 


Muncie, Ind. 


Technical High School, 2421 


, Treasurer, Ball State Teachers College, 


Nu—Chicago, Illinois 
William C. Krathwohl, Treasurer, Armour Institute of Tech- 
nology, Chicago, Ill, 

Upstton—Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
— A. Vieth, Treasurer, 3286 N. 49th Street, Milwaukee, 

is. 

Cu1—Terre Haute, Indiana 
Wayne Schomer, Treasurer, The Laboratory School, Seventh 
and Chestnut Streets, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Atrpua Gamma—Kalamazoo, Michigan a: 
Eugene Pennell, Treasurer, Western State Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. Mes 

Apna Detta—South Bend, Indiana 
J. A. Abel, Treasurer, Nappanee, Ind. 


Apna Eprsitton—Hammond, Indiana 
Borden Purcell, Treasurer, Whiting High School, Whiting, Ind. 


Apna Zeta—Evansville, Indiana 
Sanford Sanders, Treasurer, Stewartsville, Ind. 


Apna Era—lIndianapolis, Indiana 
Reuben D. Behlmer, Treasurer, 57 N. Kealing Avenue, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


AvrpHA TuEeta—Bloomington, Illinois 
eg Kurtz, Treasurer, Bloomington High School, Bloomington, 
DISTRICT NO. 6. 


States: Maine, Vermont, New on Rhode 
Island, New York, 9 Berrien g tia New ) ware, Mary- 
land, Connecticut, District of Columbia. j 


No Field Chapters in this District. 
DISTRICT NO. 7. 


States: Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama, Florida. 


Avra Iota—Jackson, Mississippi 
E, F. Puckett, Treasurer, C:-vstal Springs, Miss. 














The Seventeenth National Council of Phi Delta Kappa, 
a delegate assembly, 


will meet in 


Cincinnati, at the Gibson Hotel, December 28-29-30, 1937. 











